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PREFACE 


The Industyial Efficiency of India is a 
study in the productive capacity of India 
as compared with that of various industrially 
advanced countries, on the basis of their 
abUity to utilise the natural, human and 
capit^ resources under the modern system 
of production. The object of the study is 
to ascertain the extent of India’s efficiency 
and to analyse the causes of inefficiency and, 
further, to outline a scheme for the achieve- 
ment of efficiency. 

As stated in the preface of his books on 
Factory Labour in India (1923) and Produc - 
tion in Ind ia (1924), the subject-matter of 
tUF presenF treatise had occupied the author’s 
mind for a long time. Deeply impressed in 
his early youth with the extreme poverty of 
the people, the author decided to inquire 
into its causes, and after five years of studies 
in Agriculture and Economics in the United 
States, came to the conclusion in 1912 
that although Qyer-population and foreign 
exploitation were among the contributory 
causes, the fundamental cause of India’s 
poverty was her industrial inefficiency, or in- 
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ability of the people to make the best use 
of her potential resources for productive pur- 
poses.^ 

This conclusion led the author to approach 
the economic problem of India from the point 
of view of her industrial efficiency. In 1913, 
a study in the efficiency of Indian factory 
labour was undertaken as doctoral disserta- 
tion, and although the project had to be given 
up in 1915 for lack of sufficient data for the 
purpose, the material thus collected was sub- 
sequently pubhshed in Factory LahojyL.^ 
InM a. In 1921-2, a study in comparative 
efficiency of Indian labour -was -also made in 
connection with the author’s investigation of 
the condition of Hindustani (East Indian) 
workers in America on behalf of the United 
States Bureau of Labour Statistics, and pub- 
lished in his Hindustani Workers on the Pacific 
Coast (1923). 

In the meantime, a study in the industrial 
efficiency of the nation as a whole was also 
begun, but for lack of time and means, as 
well as because of preoccupation with other 
subjects, the work was postponed. Some of 
the material collected was, however, pub- 
lished in the treatise on Production in India 
and also in the articles in the Modern Review 
on "Wastage of India’s Man^ Power’’ (April 
1927), UnT'' ihe ISJature of Industrial Effici- 

1 Vii$ Author's " The ProbleT n nf TT|difl._*sJPnvftrtv,^^ Modern 
Review, September, 1929. 
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ency ” (May 1927}. Since the undertaking of 
the treatise there have been great changes in 
industrial conditions in India and a consider- 
able portion of the original manuscript has 
been revised. Some parts of the present 
treatises have also been recently published 
in the Modern Review. 

In presenting this volume to the public, 
the author would like to say that he has 
scarcely been able to produce a treatise which 
he had intended to write and for which he 
had waited so long. Besides the limited time 
and means at his disposal, the author has 
been seriously handicapped in his work by 
the lack of adequate and accurate statistics, 
especially in India, for comparative pur- 
poses. He hopes, however, that as in the 
case of his treatises on labour and produc- 
tion, the present study will open up a new 
field of research into the condition of India’s 
industrial efficiency, which is of vital im- 
portance to the wealth and welfare of the 
people. 

The author takes this opportunity to 
acknowledge gratefully the generosity and 
encouragement in the continuation of his work 
of the Association Sociale et Commerciale 
des Hindous in Paris. He also wishes to 
express his gratitude to Dr. Merle Eugene 
Curti, Associate Professor of History, Smith 
College, Northampton, Massachusetts, for 
reading the manuscript. But the author owes 
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most of all to his wife, whose suggestions, 
criticism and sympathy have made the 
completion and publication of this book 
possible. 

Rajani Kanta Das. 

Geneva, 

September, 1930 
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INTRODUCTORY 

CHAPTER I 

NATURE OF INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY i 

The term “ efficiency ” means much more than mere 
ability to accomplish a thing. In every stage of 
social evolution, there develops, with the progress 
of science and art, a certain moral, intellectual and 
mechanical technique, which gives a man a better 
control of himself and his environment. Efficiency 
implies the apphcation of this growing technique 
to the accomphshment of a thing so that while the 
standard of the achievement is maintained or even 
improved, there ^at the same time a saving of 
time and energy. L In other words, efficiency is tjic 
a bihty of acc omplishing a thi ng by.._m eans of, jthe 
best methoT’known at-a..£iven time and place. 

The most significant coimotation of efficiency is, 
therefore, that it is relative and dynamic. There 
is nothing absolute and static about it. It always 
irnplies that one method is better or more economical 
than another. ItTs always in the state of becomings 
The efficien.cy of yesterday may appear to be^thej 
inefficiency of to-day, and what is most efficient 

1 First published in the Modern Review, Calcutta, May 1927, 
The author expresses his gratitude to the editor for permitting 
the reproduction of this and other sections of the booh referred to. 

1 , ....... B, 
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to-day may prove to be most wasteful to-morrow. 
As soon as a new law is discovered or a new technique 
is invented, there appears an occasion for the rise 
of a new standard of efficiency. The fundamental 
principle in the development of effiHenc^fs7“^s 
in the case of organic" ' evolution, ‘“adaptiifoh or 
the constant adjustment c5f ' did methoas' 'td'lidw 
conditions, r ■ -■ --- 

Efficiency is a general term which is applicable 
to all classes of activities, namely, social, political 
and industrial. It refers to the means of achieve- 
ment rather than to the achievement itself. One 
can thus speak of the efficiency of machines, in- 
dustries, institutions and governments with refer- 
ence to the function which they have to perform. 
Industrial efficiency simply refers to industrial 
activities or productive energies. 

The i ndustrial, efficiency, of an individua l is the 
ability to mobilise all the physical, intellectual and 
moral forces at his command for achieving results 
in a productive process. It consists of several 
elements : First, health and vigour, the physica l 
basis ,<;^^^c:i^ncy. They depend partly upon the 
constitution, including the muscular and the nervous 
systems, and partly upon the proper development 
of the vital organs and their freedom from disease. 
Second, aptitude and adaptability, which are the 
psycho-pKystcai featiites of elSiciency and imply 
temperament and disposition. The former relates 
to one's lilfing for a particular kind of work in 
preference to others and the latter to the capability 
of adjustment to new conditions, including machines 
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and other surroundings. Third, application and per- 
severance, which, although psycho-physical in origin, 
refeF“fo the moral qualities of efhciency inasmuch 
as they imply one's power to control the body and 
the mind/ The former is the ability to concentrate 
one's energies, both physical and mental, to a 
particular work, and the latter is the capability of 
sustaining this concentration for a desired length of 
time. Fourth, skill and ingenuity, which relate to 
the intellectual aspects” 6f efficiency. Skill is the 
combination of spe ed a nd jjrecision, the forpier 
ad^hg to the quantity antfdlie latter to the quality 
of wof &7 They are’achieved through education and 
tcmning and perfected through repetition and experi- 
ence. Ingenuity is the "ability to meet a new situa- 
tion or to design a new method in a productive 
process, and is, therefore, the basic quality in 
invention. Both skill and ingenuity are the highest 
qualities in industrial efhciency. 

When applied to an entrepreneur, industrial 
efficiency may best be dehned as the ability to 
organise and manage a business for prohtable pur- 
poses. In the case of self-sufhcing economy, it Js 
the capability o f pro ducing the largest amount of 
goods wi th the lea st expenditure of la .n d. labouF 
and capita l. The efficiency of a housewife is similar 
to that of an individual engaged in the house- 
hold production. It is the PgJJgEjofeconomising or 

%9i/X^oofe,.%nd^semces at her disposal. But 
in this age of exchange economy, production takjgs 
place mainly for market rather than for household, 
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and efficiency in such cases may best be judged by 
the extent of profit, which in the final analysis is, 
however, nothing but one’s command of other goods 
which one can obtain in exchange for one’s own. 

[The organisation and management of a large 
business or corporate enterpris e include several 
^processes, such as location and installation of the 
Iplant, choice and utilisation of machinery and 
pnaterial, selection and organisation of workers, 
land marketing of finished products, the object in 
teach process being the reduction of cost and increase 
of productivity!^ The movement for scientific man- 
agement has also added some new phases to business 
organisation. The ability to co-ordinate land, labour 
and capital with a view to making the largest amount 
of profit in a given business enterprise, constitutes the 
efficiency of an entrepreneur or business manager. 
LThe industrial efficiency of a nation has, however, 
a much larger connotation. First ol all, national 
efficiency generally refers to the pfor^n ctionof soc ial 
^Saith, whil^ individualefficiencv may i mply merely 
acquisition for private gain . Second, a . nation . is 
more or less a permanent entit y and it s interest lie s 
both in the present and fu t ure ge nerations, while 
an "'individual is a temporary bein g and his inter est 
may end in himself .o r may a t best continute for his 
immediate descendants . While making the best usiT 
of its resources for the present generation, a nation 
iMst also conserve them for future generations J 
_ I Prosperity of course, the priTTi, e._obiect o f 

industrial efficiency. It is, however, more or less 
a relative terra. There is_no end to human wants. 
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In this age of growing aims and aspirations and of 
consequent increasing wants, it is hard to draw a 
line where poverty ends and prosperity begins. 
Beyond the supp ly o f absolut e ne cessaries of life, 
t he nrosperity of a natio n can best be judged from 
the po int of view of^^s_abili|y^to_m^^ its social 
s tandard am ong ot’her_advanced nations. But there 
is no necessary correlation between efficiency and 
prosperity. Wealth is the product of factors other 
than human energy or labour alone. The same 
amount of labour applied to two countries of varying 
natural resources would result differently in national 
wealth. I rLorder to maintain its na ti onal s tandard, 
a country of poor res ources will ha_vnjtQ_increafif> [ts 
l abour power or capital resource s. Since c a pital i s 
t he product of past indust ry, the accumulation o f 
c apital resources is also determined by labour pow er 
^ industrial efficien cy Jr 

The welfare of a nanon depends not only up on 
t he creation of egopomic^-valm s, b ut_,alsQ jipon fh at 
of othpT yalnes. sncl] th^-RthicaL aesthetic an d 
r ^ li g i q us. While devoting itself to the pursuit of 
wealth, a nation must also look after the moral 
and intellectual aspects of life. In fact, one of the 
principal aims of industrial efficiency is to release 
a part of national energy for activities other than 
industrial. Moreover, by facilitating the supply of 
the basic needs of life, industrial efficiency also 
creates opportunities for realising moral and 
intellectual ideals. 

The industrial efficiency of a nation is therefore 
determined by several fac tors : First, utilisation 
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and conservation of arable land, forests, fisheries 
and mines in the light of modem science and art. 
^econd . encouragement to savings, transformation 
of the savings into productive instruments of the 
latest discoveries and inventions, and utilisation of 
these instruments or capital goods to the fullest 
extent. Third , development of the physical, intel- 
lectual and moral qualities of the people for produc- 
tive purposes. Fourth , preservation of national 
standards among other advanced nations. Fifth , 
cultivation of the moral and intellectual aspects of 
life for the welfare of Society. In short, the 
industrial efficiency of a nation is its ability to 
conserve and utilise, in the light of the latest progress 
in science and art, all its natural, human and capital 
resources for both the absolute and relative wealth 
and welfare of its people.^ 

I. Significance of Efficiency 

Efficiency is the goal of all evolutionary process es. 
They all tendTto the gradual differentiation and 
specialisation of the organism on the one hand, 
aiid to a greater interdependence and co-ordination 
of the parts to the whole on the other, resulting in 
increasing efficiency in f unctional proce ss. While 
the organic evolution furnishes one of the best 
examples in function aLdeve^^ equally illustra- 

I tive is soc ia^, pvolntinn. w hich„through the deveb p- 
ment of di£ferent...institutLQns. tb^ ffimily 

apd the. State has led to the nrogreas^oLEQ^r^^^^^ 

The function of industrial evolution is the augmenta- 
tion of social wealth. The dgvelnpm ent of. T he 
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modern exchange from primitive barter, and of 
international economy from the self-sufficing house- 
hold or village, have all tended towards the increase 
of national prosperity. 

CThe. significance o f efficiency in national life is 
best indica ted hy jts fnnctinns, which might be 
classified under two head s, namely, direct and 
indir ect : The direct function of industrial efficiency 
is threefold: First , the supply of the basic needs 
of life, especially food, in the face of the proportion- 
ately decreasing natural resources as a result of 
increasing population. Second , supply of increasing 
requirements of the growing individuality in the 
process of social progress. Third , preservation of 
the prosperity and prestige of a nation as well as 
its economic independence in the growing com- 
petition among different nations. 

The indirect function of industrial efficiency upon 
a nation is also very great ; First , the physical, 
intellectual and moral qualities constituting in- 
dustrial efficiency also form the basis of national 
character. Second , efficiency by saving time in the 
supply of necessaries and requirements secures 
needed leisure for intellectual and moral activities. 
Thir d, both material prosperity and moral and 
intellectual development are essential for national 
liberty and social progress. J 

2. Estimation of Efficiency 

There is scarcely any standard by which the 
industrial efficiency of a nation can be measured 
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with, any degree of accuracy. Some rough idea 
may nevertheless be had from different systems of 
estimation. Since efficiency is a relative term, such 
estimates must be based upon comparison. 

Th g pcf _Qa t>ita incomes of different countries might 
give some idea of comparative efficiency. But they 
refer to nominal or money income, which differs 
in different countries, and not to real income. 
Moreover, they give no idea of the relative im- 
portance of labour in productive processes, which 
forms the subject-matter of a study in efficiency. 

Attempts have been made to estimate efficiency 
by the p roduct ivity of an induslriai unit. Thus the 
yield of crop per acre has been made the basis of 
relative efficiency. The defect of this system lies 
in the failure of taking into consideration the rela- 
tive importance of the other factors of production, 
namely, labour and capital. Similarly defective is the 
system of estimating the efficiency of labour from 
the products of factories using the same kind of 
machinery. Such estimates disregard differences in 
the conditions of work, nature of raw material, 
rates of wages, and similar other factors.^ 

The relative .efficie n£Y...QL la bour may also be 
estimated by employing different groups or gangs 
of workers in the different branches of the same 
industrial plant, such as factory, mine, farm or 
orchard, or in the same plant at different times. 
Such a method is quite practicable in the United 

^ This is the basis of calculatioii of the eflS.ciency of Indian 
labour as compared with the British. See Author's Factory 
Labour in Ind%a, Berlin, 1923, pp. X07-25. 
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States, where workers of practically all nationalities 
are available. The weakness of the system is that 
age, health, education and training of different 
workers of difierent nationalities are often dis- 
regarded. But as most of the immigrants are in 
the prime of life and some consideration is made 
of the experience of the workers, such a method 
offeis a fair basis of comparison. But it is hardly 
possible to apply this method to a nation as a 
whole. 

Another method is the e stim aticmj;il,tliematenil^ 
gro^cj;iyity of a co untr y with the^p rohaLlcL^ppIirp- 
t ion of th e Jatest industrial . technique, including 
discoveries a nji m yentions . ^^cmnpared with the 
^£ual .p foSuctivitv. Such methods would include 
the effect of machinery on the technique or labour 

proper. But the inability of a nation to . the 

bes t machinery to productiv e pr pce^.SffS is also a 
sr ^'brits^idustriaL inefficieiicv. This system is, 
however, too theoretical to be of any practical use. 

A practical method is to take as a b ase the average 
p roductivity of various industries in "sever al 
adv^ceS^Q^ many commodiHe s 

as possi ble, and to compare the ef&ciency of a 
particular nation by index number. But the diffi- 
culty arises in the fact that there is no common 
basis of coUecting statistical data in different coun- 
tries. Moreover, exact data on a sufficiently large 
number of commodities are available only in few 
countries. It must also be mentioned that q 
number of commodities escape statistical ca lculation 
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i^There are s eve-f-al nther methods bv which the 
industrial ■efficiencv.-Ol a country may beJndicaJ^d : 
First, general economic condition of a country. For 
example, the starvation of the majority of the 
people in India cannot fail to indicate its industrial 
inefficiency. The presence of a few extremely rich 
people implies only a defective system in distribution 
rather than sufficiency in production. Second , 
absence of the latest technique and of up-to-date 
machinery from the productive system of a country 
is another indication of its industrial inefficiency. 
Obsolete and antiquated tools and implements and 
century-old industrial systems and methods in this 
age of the world competition and international 
economy show that India is still far behind other 
nations in industrial development. ’^i£d, wastage 
of natural, human and capital resources is still 
another indication. In a country hke the United 
States, where there is superabundance of natural 
resources in comparison with man-power, private 
economy has necessarily led to a certain amount of 
wastage. But in a country hke India, where famine 
is constantly present in some part of the country 
or other and where the majority of the people are 
always on the verge of starvation, t he wastage of 
t hje resources in anv form is the dir ect res ult of her 
industrial inefficiency. ^ 



PART I. CONDITION OF EFFICIENCY 

CHAPTER II 

EXTENT OF EFFICIENCY 

Land, labour and the factors of pioduc* 

tion, and national prosperity depends upon the 
ability to utilise them for productive purposes. 
The industrial efficiency of a nation may thus be 
estimated by roughly determininjgf the potential 
productivity as "geterrniTiprd hv~ these far.tnrs and! 
its actual productivity or the extent to which these 
elements are utilised. 

I. Wastage of Land ^ 

Natural resources are those --Ohiects ,oL, nature 
which are obtainable without any ,_.hmnan effor t 
a nd which are known to be useful for produ ctive 
p urpose s" AlthougK the supply of these resources 
is'liinited, yet within the range of this limit there 
is a good deal of flexibility. With new discoveries 
and inventions, there always develops a new tech- 
nique for the utilisation of the new material or for 
more intensive utilisation of the old, including the 

1 A recapitulation of the Author’s thesis in Production in India ; 
also published as “ Wastage of India's Natural Resources,” 
Indian Remew, July, 1930. The Author ■wishes to thank the 
editor for permitting the publication of the article, 

11 
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by-products. The natural resources might be classi- 
fied under four categories, namely, arable lan d, 
forests, fisherie s, and mineral s. 

According to the Census of 1921, the total land 
area in the whole of India amounts to 1.164 million 
acres, of which 670 million acres or ^pex cent, of 
the total belong to the British Provinces and 494 
million acres or^^per cent, to the Indian States. 
Since only a few^mdian States return agricultural 
statistics, they have been left out of consideration 
in this treatise.^ 

Out of 670 million acres of land, according to the 
professional survey in British Provinces, the village 
papers record only 667 million acres. The follow- 
ing calculation is based upon the latter data. Of 
the total area of 667 million acres, 148 million acres 
or 22 per cent, are not available for cultivation, 
87 million acres or 13 per cent, are devoted to 
forestry, and the remaining 432 million acres or 
65 per cent, are arable land.^ 

Of the total area of 432 million acres of the arable 
land, 155 million acres or 36 per cent, are cultivable 
wa^t e. that is, l and which is capably of cultivatio n, but 
has not yet been 1m under cultivation, or that 
which was once cultivated and has been given up 

^ Agricultural StaUstics cf India, Calcutta, 1927, i, p. ii 

* Ihid , 1926-7, I, p. iu, and also Agricultural Statistics, 
British India, 1928-9, p. 2. Ttiese and similar figures in tlie 
foUowing pages refer to the year 1928-9. Kon-cultivahle land 
consists of land which is absolutely barren, or covered with 
buildings, water and roads, or appropnatcd for purposes other 
than agriculture. All of it is not, therefore, unproductive. 
Most of this barren land lies in the hilly tracts in the south- 
ern, north-western and south-eastern regions. 
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afterwards, 49 million acres or i i per cent , are l aid 
fallow, and oidy 2 28 millio n acres jptr cenL 

are sown with "crops, as shown in the table below : 


Arable Land 

IN British India 
A rea in 


Classes of Land. 

millions 

Per cent. 


of Acres. 

of total. 

Culti\able waste 

• 155 

35*9 

Current fallow . 

49 

Xi-3 

Area cropped . 

. 228-0 

52-8 

Total 

. 432 

lOO-O 


The net area actually sown with crops amounts 
to 228 million acres or 53 per cent, of the total arable 
land, as shown above. But if the areas sown more 
than once are taken as separate areas for each crop, 
the total gross area sown would amount to 2^_ 
million acres. Thanks to the climatic conditionsfa 
considerable proportion of the arable land is adapt- 
able to more than two crops a year, but on the other 
hand, a part of this area is not cultivable more than 
once and some may not be available for cultivation 
even for once for some time to come. It may there- 
fore be assumed that, on the average, alHhe arable 
land is fit for two crops a yea r. The potential area 
of arable Jand would thus amount to about £54 
million acres, of which only 262 acres or about 30 
per cent, are utilised for productive T ) urp ^^~.~ai^ j 
602 million acres or 70 per cent, are wast ed. 

Next to arable land, the forests are the most 
important natural resources. They not only con- 
serve moisture, moderate temperature and prevent 
inundation and erosion, but also supply fuel, tirriber, 
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feed and other material of highly commercial value. 
Thanks to territorial expansion, high altitude, heavy 
rainfall and .long c oastal line, nearly all classes of 
'forests are to be found in India, such as the deciduous, 
evergreen, alpine and tidal. Of the tre es of com - 
mercial importan ce, there are about 2,ooo species , 
which might broadly be classed as soft and hard 
wood trees. 

The forest areas in India amount to about 25,000 
square miles or 23 per cent, of the total area of the 
country. These areas contain, however, a large 
proportion of unoccupied waste often devoid of 
trees. On the supposition that the actual area 
under forests is represented by that reported by 
agricultural statistics, which is 87 million acres or 
13 per cent, of this area, it mi ght be assume d tha t 
only about 56 per cent, of t he total fore st land is 
actually under fnrestafinn.f T he area of m erc han t- 
a,ble forests is only 40 pe r cent, of th e tot al, knd the 
present annual cut is also about one-third of the 
annual growth. According to some authorities, not 
more than 10 per cent, of the forest resources of 
Madras have yet been tapped.® Whether this 
remark is equally applicable to other parts of the 
country is hard to decide. But taking the most 
liberal view of the case, it might be said th at not 

^ Agyicultural Statistics of India^ 1926-7, I, p iii. Although 
certain village and other lands, not covered by forests but worked 
by the Forest Department, are not treated as forests in 
the returns of agricultural statistics, the latter include, in 
addition, forest areas administered by district ofheers, local 
boards, municipalities, etc. 

» Mr. Clyde S. Martin, the United States Government Forest 
Engineer. See Statesman, Calcutta, 25 July, 1925, p. 23. 
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more than 25 per c ent, of the forest resources are 
u tilised for pro ductive, purp oses and the remajning 
75 per cent, are was ted. 

“~As far as fisheries are concerned, India is. 
immensely ricl Tr The fresh-water fisheries of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa alone have an area of about 8,000 
square miles, which are more than doubled during 
the rainy seasons due to the fact that to the existing 
rivers, canals, brooks, jheels, and tanks are added 
the enormous marshes and rice-fields. To these 
must also be added fisheries of other provinces, 
especially of Madras. I n fac t, t he inland . water 
am not pvcp] 1 e<l f.itbRr in area, or 
i n potentiahtv by an y other fisheries excep t thos e 
o f the United State s. There are also large areas 
of~t)iuckish water fisheries, the most important of 
which are the Sundarbans, occupying an area of 
5,700 square miles, The richest fisheries of India 
are, however, the marine, including both the foreshore 
and deep water, along the 4,500 miles of the coastline. 
Madras alone has a shallow water area of 40,000 
square miles. Similar large shallow-water fisheries 
exist near Bengal, Bombay and Burma. Under 
s cientific methods of gnltnre and catch, the se fishen es 
might prove almost inexhaiistiblg .J- 
U h^er the present system of production a nd 
p reservation, a considerable proportion of the fi sh 
resources of India remain upav.ai la.ble to the peoplej 
Allowing on the average 4 ounces of fish per pers on 
per day , the total amount of fish required per 
person would be over 91 pounds a year. But the 
^ See Authoi’s Production in India^ p. 31* 
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actual consumption is far short of the requirements. 
In 1922-3, for instance, the fish-supply to the 
Calcutta market amounted to only 35*7 million 
pounds ^ for a population of 1,323,000, of whom 
80 per cent, or 1,062,600 were fish-eaters, i.e., only 
33*5 pounds per head per year, or about 37 per cent 
of the required amount. Assuming that the fish - 
ea ting popul atio n of India receives the same pro- 
portion of fish supply as that of Calcutta — a supposi- 
tion which becomes more apparent when it is con- 
sidered that fish supply in the country is not so 
regular as in cities like Calcutta, it might be con- 
cluded that the fish supply fell short of the required 
amount by 63 per cent. Since this amount could 
be supplied from the fish resources of the country, 
t he wast age of fisheries might be estimated to be 
about tw Q-third§ a vea r.^ 

India possesses also a considerable amount of 
mineral res ource s, of which the most important are 
gold, iron, coal, petroleum and wate r. Of the other 
mineralsTindia has a very'’wio[e range of resources 
in variety, though not in volume. I n certa in 
miner als, such as j nica^ and ^manganese, I ndia ha s 
t he .virtual monopplv . 

Of the wnrjH;,»; resonrr.e„s of .^.qoo.o oo 

mi lhon metric tors of rnah Tn rlia. p ossesses 87.000 
miHioTi metric ton s. aiid _of 45,055 million barrels o f 
petroIeuiiL India posses ses CfQ<i imUion harrds. The 
richest mineral resources of India are, however, 
i ron and wat er. The iron-ore deposits amount. 


^ Siatistics of Ftsh imported into Calcutta, 1922-3, p. i. 
® See Author's Production in India, pp. 170-1. 
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accor ding to _a, .CQJiaeD^iYfe.„estim?L.t?^. to. 3,0^ 
million tons ^ and are surpasse d only by t hose of 
America and France , wh'ir.h have respectively 9,885 
4,369 million tons. Of other important 
countries. Great Britain has 2,254 million tons, 
Sweden 1,548 million tons, Germany 1,374 million 
tons, and Russia 1,032 million tons. India's iron - 
o res are so immense in volume and so rirb-Jn iron 
content s, t hat they might be said to be wasted i t 
not utilised at present , f or her production might b e 
t he same as the average production of other coun - 
tries, su ch as the United. States, Great Britain, 
Germany, Sweden, Spain, and Russia, in which 
the average production was 16-2 mill ion tons in 
1926-7 as compared with i-8 m illions in India.® 
In other words, the production in India was 
only a little over 11 per cent.® of what it should 
have been and 8q per cent , might be regarded as 
wastage . ' 

India suffers a still greater loss in her water-power 
resources. Among the industri a lly advanced 

having 27 million horse-pow er a s against 35 millions 
horse-power of the latt er. Unlike most of tHe other 
minerals, the non-utilisation of water resources in 
the form of light, heat and power, or for the use 


^ According to Mr. Cecil Jones, of tlae Geological Survey of 
India, see Capital, Supplements, 19 December, 1929, p. 14. 

® Cl Th& World Alm^anao, JSTew York, 1928, p. 361 
® The iron-ore production in millions of long tons was 67-6 
in the United States (1926), 9*6 in Sweden, 6*6 in Germany, 
4*9 in Spam, 4*9 m Russia, and 4 in Great Britain (including 
ironstone), thus giving an average of 16*2 million tons. Com- 
piled from the Slat&smaWs Year-’hook for 1929. 

. . . . , .. 
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of irrigation and navigation, might be regarded as 
wastage. India utilised only 225,000 horse-power of 
the water reserves, i .e., -8 or less than one per cent, 
as compared with 72 per cent, by Switzerland, 
55 per cent, by Germany, 47 per cent, by Italy, 
37 per cent, by France and Japan, 33 per cent, by 
|the United States, and 25 per cent, by Spain and 
Canada. On the basis that India ought to have 
produced at the least the average proportion of 
the water-power of the above countries, i.e., 41 per 
cent, instead of *8 per cent., th e wastage of In^a^s 
^ water-power re_SQurces__w Qidd--jimQmit to over q q 
per, cen t. ^ 

Among th ese wastajSfe s must also be included that 
of various (By-produc ts j first, edible plants and 
animals, incTumnglmn^hrQ oysters^ mussels and 
frogs ; second, wood for the manufacture of power 


alcohol and other commodities ; 

third, fruijts.^nd 

flowers for apiculture, 

i.e., for the production of 

honey and wax ; fourth, alg^ and larvae which 

^ Water Power Resources of Chief Countries 

(in millions of horse-power). 




Developed 

Country. 

Potential. 

Quantity. Percentage of 

United States 

35*0 

II7 

33 

Canada 

i8*2 

4*5 

25 

France 

5-4 

2*1 

37 

Japan. 

4-5 

1-7 

37 

Spain .... 

4-0 

I-O 

25 

Italy .... 

3*8 

1*8 

47 

Switzerland 

2*5 

1-8 

72 

Germany 

2-0 

i*i 

55 

Total . 

75*4 

2117 

4£ 


Cf The World Almanac, 1928, p. 726. 
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grow in plenty under the tropical heat and rainfall, 
and which could be transformed into food by aid 
of fish and poultry.^ 

From the wastage of fertility, forestry, fisheries 
and minerals, the latter being represented by iron 
and water, some rough idea may be had of the total 
wastage in India’s natural resources, although it is 
more or less based on guess-work. It has been 


shown that Jndia^ loses about 70 per cent, of so il 
fertilit y. 75 per c ent, of her fQ?eig v7’'BTper cent. 
of fisheri esTaS.br^ per cent, o f minerals , as indicated 
b y the loss of w ateFand'iron resources. Thejtotal 
wastage in natural resources would thus amount to 


2. Wastage of Labour ^ 

The greatest assets of a natio n a re, howeyer, its 
huiriiiri^urces , coxiseryation and 

utilisation de pend, to ^ large extent, both its pro- 
^ss and^rosj^ rity. That part of the human 
resources ofanaHon which is directly concerned 
with the creation of social yalues, such as ethical, 
religious, aesthetic and economic, is often called 
man-power. Sometimes this term is applied exclu- 
siyely to that section of the population which is 
occupied in the creation of economic values or 
national wealth, and in this sense man-power is 
equiyalent to labour. That labour is the directing 

^ Cf. Author^s Production in India, p, 167. 

2 Modified from Author's ** Wastage of India’s Man-power" 
in the Modern Rev%ew, April 1927. 
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factor in the productive process is too evident to 
require any discussion. 

The period of life between th e a^es of 15 and 6 q 
might be re gar ded as the most activ^mtKilcSa^ion 
oT^so galvalues, in cluding national weal th, and all 
p ersons of this period mav be said to r epresent a 
nation's man-power _ or the labou r jorce^ includin g 
the managerial staff and entrepreneurs. From this 
pmnt^oT^ew,' The vdrumeT)rihdia's man-power in 
1921 amounted to lyS milhon persons out of a total 
population of 319 millions, consisting of 92 million 
men and 86 million women. In comparison with 
some advanced countries, the proportional man- 
power is rather low in India, bei ng 36 per cent, as 
compared with 61 in France and England and Wales, 
60 in the United States and Belgium, 59 in Spain, 
and 58 in Germany. 

According to the Industrial Census of 1921, 146 
million persons, consisting of 100 million rhen and 46 
million women, that is 46 per cent, of the total popu- 
lation, are actual workers, the rest being depend- 
ants.^ In comparison mth other countries, the pro- 
portion of workers to dependants does not seem to 
be unfavourable to India. It is lower than that of 
France, Austria and Italy, where the proportion is 
55 per cent., 53 per cent., and 47 per cent, respec- 
tively, but is the same as that in England and 
Wales and is higher than that of Germany and 
Belgium, where it is respectively 45 and 43 per cent. 

^ Of the 319 millions of India's population, occupational 
statistics are available only for 316 millions, of which 46 per 
cent, are workers. It has been assumed that the remaining 
3 millions have the same proportion. 
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It must be remembered that owing to the lack 
of compulsory primary education, a large number 
of children aged 12 and helping in field work are 
included among active workers, and several thousand 
children from 9 to 12 years of age were also employed 
in factories. If these children are excluded from 
among the workers, as in the case of other countries, 
the proportional number of workers would be much 
lower. 

There is a still more fundamental defect in the 
cl assification o f the_ ^jgepple. 
d e^imda nts. IfTHie" census the household workers 
are classed as dependants, although they are as 
active in the production of social wealth as any 
other class which is engaged in the so-called gainful 
occupations. 

The figures for workers are, however, too low. 
Even the number of the persons aged between 15 
and 50, which is regarded by the industrial census 
to be roughly the working age period in India, ^ 
would amount to 156 millions or about 49 per cent, 
of the total, that is, 10 millions more than the figures 
given in the industrial census. But the working 
period lasts beyond the age of 50 or even 55, the 
last age being the maximum for Government officials 
in India. There is no doubt that most of the 
officials can work and often do work efficiently 
beyond that age. So that the period between the 
ages of 15 and 60 assumed for man-power in general 
can also be safely taken for active work in gainful 
occupations. According to this view, the number 
1 Census of India, 1921, Report I, p, 241. 
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of active workers in India would amount to 178 
millions, including 92 million men workers and 
86 million women workers, instead of 100 millions 
and 46 millions respectively, as given in the industrial 
census. Among the 86 million women workers are 
included 46 million workers in gainful occupations 
and 40 million workers in households. It must be 
remembered that most of the gainfully employed 
women workers are also household workers, and 
women begin household work much earlier than 15. 
These changes in the numbers of workers and 
dependants would make very little difference in 
this calculation. 

O wing to the vastness of hu man resource s, ^dia 
has also the largest volum e, of man-po wer in t he 
world, with the exception of China. But for the 
laHTof conservation and utilisation of these resources 
for productive purposes, the very national assets 
have become national liabilities. There are three 
nrincipal cau ses by which India's human resources 
or man-power are wasted : namely, ill-health , 
ignoranc e, and unemploymen t. 

Ill-health, as brougmabo^ bv disease..and s1;arv a- 
tioji, is one of the most outstanding features of 
India. Lethargy and inertia as well as ^infan t 
mortalit y and p remature deat h are some of the 
phenomena of national iU-health. Of course, in 
every country, there is a class of people who are 
defective or disabled or have become senile or infirm 
through old age. Persons who have reached the 
age of 70 or more might roughly be classed as infirm 
persons. The number of such persons in India 
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l ongevity of men in Ind ia i s 24-3 year s, and of women 
247 ^ears, or an unweighted average of 2475 years 
for both men and women.^ 

Compared with other countries, the longevity or 
mean life is the shortest in India . The mean life, 
for instance, in countries such as Norway, South 
Africa, Holland, England and Wales, United States, 
France, Germany, Italy, and Japan, varies from 
55-6 years to 44-3 years, as against 247 years 
in India. Taking the average longevity of aU 
these countries, which is 50 years, as base, the 
index of India’s longevity is only 45.® It is thus 
s een that in or d er to k ee p up he r social pop u- 
la tion , India h as to spend 122 per cent, mor e 
e nergy than the average of oth er countries under 
consider ation. 

The real loss to the country is, however, still 
higher. If the first fourteen years of childhood, 
forming the debit side of life, are subtracted, the 
man-power period becomes only about ii year s 
in India , as against 36 years i n ot her cou ntries. 


^ Census of India, 1921, Report I, p. 128. 

® Average Longevity in Various Countries. 

^ Country. 

* Norway 
South. Afnca. 

Holland 

England and Wales 
United States 
France . 

/ Germany 
K Italy . 

I Japan . 

V India . 

Annuaire Siaiistiquet France, 1924, pp, 200, 204 and 205; 
$^aiUtical Abstract for British India, 1926, p. 341, ' 


Year. 

Average 

Longevity. 

Index 

No. 

1915 

55*6 

Ill 

1920 

55*6 

III 

1915 

55*1 

no 

1910 

51*5 

103 

1910 

50-0 

100 

1910 

48*5 

97 

1910 

47’4 

95 

1910 

47*0 

94 

1910 

44*3 

88 

1921 

247 

45 
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It might be pointed out here th at the lo w mean 
l iJe in India also ciit's"down t he old age j 3 eriod as 
compared with other co untr ies. This consideration 
would, however, make so httle difference in this 
calculation that it might be neglected. It is thus 
seen that the averag e active period of India' s 
ma nhood or~~vroma'hhooJ is onlvT^i^jer ce nt, as 
compared witu that in other countries. But the 
actual loss is still greater. Since the usefulness! 
of a person to Society increases with his growth! 
in knowledge and experience, he becomes more! 
valuable in the later period than in the earlier, j 
The average man or woman in India does not 
get the chance of acquiring this higher social use- 
fulness. 

TTseless m otherhood is .ni iQther source of th e_lQSS 
of India’s man-power . The propagation of race is 
aTnatural phenomenon. But the number of women 
who take part in the propagation of children varies 
in time and place. T he progress of hygiene and 
medicine- Tias decreased the death-rate in almo st 
all advanced count ries within the last h alf centu ry 
Of mo re, and, at the same time. t Hefe'has been a 
gradiial diminution in the birth^rafe- In the COUrsei 
of fifty years, the average birth- and death-rates 
in eight European countries, namely, England and 
Wales, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Belgium, France, 
Spain and Italy, fell from the quinquennial averages 
of 3-72 and 2-97 per cent, for the years 1871-5 
respectively to 2.53 and 1-67 per cent, in 1921. 
The birth- and death-rates in India varied from 
the averages of 3>58 and 274 per cent, for 
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1885-90 respectively to 3*22 and 3*06 per cent, in 
1921A 

Now, in the ideal condition of society, fecundity 
should be adaptative, i.e., regulated according to 
social needs. Most of the countries scarcely need 
any increase in population, and such an ideal 
condition has been more or less achieved by France. 
The population of Ind ia is already too large to ne ed 
any augment a^n, at ^ least, ^for^ the next half a 
century. H er birth-rate could be ada pted to her 
death-rate with her 

death-rate could be brought down from 3 -06 per cent, 
to 1*67 per cent., which is the average death-rate 
of the countries under consideration, h^jiJbirthjrate 
could also be reduced fro m 3*22 per cent, to 1*67 
per cent., that is, her birth-rate could be decreased 
by 51 per cent. In^other words, 49 per cent, of 
the women annually u ndergo^in^mdtherhood in 
I ffliaTTiouId^ saved fromMnm 
and lactation and tEe consequen t trou bles. 


1 Variations in Birth- and Death-rates in Various 
Countries, 1870-5 to 1921 . 


Countxjr. 

England and Wales 
Germany 
Austria 
Hungary 
Belgium 
France 
Spain 
Italy 
Average 
India 


Births per loo 
Inhabitants. 


I87X-5 

3*55 

3-89 

3-93 

4*28 

3-26 

2*55 

3 - 63 W 

369 

3.72 

3-58(6) 


1921 

2*24 

2'6 i 

2*28 

2-29 

2-19 

2'07 

3*05 

3*04 

2*53 

3*22 


Adapted, An%mir& Statistique, France, 
{a) for 186^70 ; (b) for i8b5-9o» 


Deaths per loo 
Inhabitants. 

1871^5 

I 92 X 

2*20 

1*21 

2*82 

1*48 

3*26 

1*71 

4*54 

1*93 

2*34 

1*35 

2*50 

177 

3-o9(a) 

2-15 

3-05 

x*75 

3-97 

1-57 

2-74(6) 

3 ’o 6 


T 922 , pp. 199 - 200 , 
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At the birth-rate of 3-22 per cent, the number of 
mothers in India would amount to io*2 millions 
in 1921, out of which about 5 million women could 
thus be saved from unnecessary motherhood. It 
must be remembered that the largest number of 
the infants born every year die before they reach 
childhood or youth. The extent of loss to a moth er 
t hrough the loss of her chi ld cannot be determined 
in material terms. But if the gestation, lactation, 
rearing and devitalising cause a mother to lose at 
l east six, months of her tim e, the loss to India 
through 5 million unnecessary or unsuccessful 
mothers would amount to the productive and 
creative energy of 2-5 miUion women a year. 

The most important cause of ill-health is the 
p revalence of dise ase, such as cholera, small-p^, 
influ^a, d mrrhoe a, dy sentery and"lnalaria. To 
thiT might added the weakness arising from 
insufficient nutrition or starvation on the part of 
the majority of the population. Aside from death, 
the annual loss of I ndia's man-n&w er res ulting from 
sickness and starvation, is hard to determine. TBut 
thSTellxeTn in the Ceylon and Darjeeling 

tea-gardens showing that the output of the labour 
forces has increased by 25 per cent, as the result 
of the hookworm treatment with vermifuges.^ On 
the railways absenteeism traceable to malaria, '' 
says the Capital, is so continuous and extensive 
that in most sections of the subordinate staff jt 
i s necessary to employ a labour force 25 per cen t, 
la ^r than would be required if the disease refe rred 

^ Report of Indian Industrial Commission, 1916-18, p. i6». 
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to could be controlled by the methods so success- 
fully applied in Panama, Malaya and elsewhere.” ^ 
Considering the prevalence of starvation and sickness 


throughout the country, it may be very safely 
es timated that at least one-four th of man-poweris 
idst'to the" coun try trom these causes. Thls~estimale 
is more or less" corroboraFed'’ B^Tlhe opinion of the 
All India Conference of Medical Research Workers. 
Said the Conference in 1924 : “ The percentage loss 
of efficiency of the average person in India from 
preventable malnutrition and disease is not less 
than twenty per cent.” ® This proportion will be 
materially increased if the effect of diseases is taken 
into consideration. The loss of one-fourth of labour 
p ower means that out or"6?2 mill ion men and~30-6 


million women nominally employed in the produc- 
tion of national weainrin~Ind ia. t he ' laHouf “^w er 
, Qf only 45-9 million men and 2^ million women is 
actually and efficiently employed. 

Apart lirom lil-nealtn, the fundamental cause of 
I ndia’s industrial inefficiency i s ignor ance or lack 
of educat ion. Out "of ^16 miUion popuTaHoir'in 
1921, for which statistics are available, only 22 '6 
millions were returned as literate and the remaining 
293-4 million or o ver 92 per cent, of the total were 
illiter ate. If it is assumed" that 8-3 ihilLioh scHoTars 
in that year were among the literate, the proportion 
of the illiterate among the working population 
between the ages of 15 to 60, which was 178 millions 


1 The Capital, Calcutta, 28 February, 1929, p. 448. 

* Quoted from the Eeport of the Royal Commission on 
4 $iicuUure in India, 1928, p* 481. 
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in 1921 , would amount to a still larger figure. 
Besides the lack of general education, t here is a^ o 
a^lack of industrial or J.^h nical educ ation. 

What is the actual loss of efficiency from ignorance 
it is hard to estimate. Attempts have been made 
to show the industrial inefficiency of the workers 
in India as compared with those in other countries. 
It has been pointed out t h at in factories and mines , 
t he work done by two or even three Indians would 
a mount to that done by one Eur opean or Americ an 
wp^e r.^ TKe defect of such comparisons witEout 
taking into consideration the conditions of wor k, 
raw material , machiner y, managem ent, and. social 
a nd other conditions, will be shown late r. ^ 

TKe iact remaiii^ however, that owing to 
ignorance, the production of an Indian worker 
under the present conditions does not amount to 
more than half of what is generally produced in 
America or Europe. In the same way, it can also 
be pointed out that agriculture in India is onl y 86 per 
cent, as efficient as the average production in the 
important countries of the world. But compared 
with most of the European countries it would be 
scarcely more than 50 per cent, as efficient. It 
might, therefore, be roughly concluded that what- 
ever might be the cause, the^<?r capita actual prp^ c- 
tion in Indi a, is only hallof thatJa.ntherMYanced 
oauatries. 

The loss of 2 5 per cent, of efficiency has already 


1 Great Britain Parliamentary Papers, 1909, Vol, 63, Cd. 4519, 
pp. 313-14; Indian Coal Staiistics,xgz^,-p-^, 

® See Author’s Factory Labour in Indta^ pp. 118-25. 
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been ascribe d to i ll- health or diseas es. T he othe r 
cent, must be ascribed to ignorance~or lack 
[of ed ucation ana’-tralTI tng: That 'is, out of 6i-2 
iriillion men and 30-6 million women engaged in 
productive processes, the work of another 15-3 
million men and 7*6 million women must respectively 
be subtracted. 

Under-employment including unemployment is a 
third important cause of the loss of India's j nan- 
power. The lack of sufficientworETor the people 
is a common complaint in India. According to 
the estimates made by various authorities, t he work 
d one by the average cultivator during the y ear 
w ould amcmnt to the full labour of only abo ut 
5 months in the Pi^ ab,^ 4-5 months in Be ngal,^ 
^ m ontiis on the one-crop la nd and 8 months on 
tfi e~ two-crop land in Madr as,^ 7 months in t he 
United Provinces .'^ 8 months in some other _p ro- 
vinces.^ Even when occupied, the idea of the Indian 
cultivator of what constitutes a full day's work 
falls far short of the standard of that achieved in 
more progressive Western countries.® The same is 
more or less true of the artisans. At a very liberal 
estimate, the average cultivator or artisan in India 
does not have work for more than 7 months in the 
year. 

The other classes of the people fare scarcely better. 

^ Calvert, see Census of India, 1921, Report i, 245. 

® Jack, Economic Life of a Bengal Village, London, 1927, p. 39. 

® Slater, Some South Indian VtUages, Madras, 1918, p. 16. 

* See Author^s Wastage of India's Man-power/' Modem 
Review, Calcntta. 1927* April, p. 399. 

^ India in 1923-4* Calcutta, p. 197. 

• Census of India, 1921, Report i, 245, 270-1, 274. 
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T Tnp.mpInyment among the middle cla ssfi^^lS-ajeF- 
k nown fact an d Tias already received th e attention 
o f several provincial Government s. The Govern- 
ments of Bengal, Bombay, Madras, the Punjab 
and the United Provinces have the reports of their 
commissions on unemplo3nnent under consideration. 
Nothing is definitely known about the extent of 
unemployment . among . amrkers in organised indus- 
tries. But some idea of it may be had from a few 
facts : First, absenteeism has been found by the 
Bombay Labour Office to amount to 10 per cent, 
or more in Bombay factories. Second, as noted 
by the present writer in Factory Labour in India, 
l abour t urnover amounts to about 100 per cent, 
in some of the mills at Madras. Third, strikes an d 
l ock-out s cause an immense loss of working davs. 
From 1921 to 1929 these losses averaged over 9-3 
million working days a year.^ 

It is thus seen that there e xist both., under- 
e mployment and unemploym ent among the people 
in India ahd' that’they have sca r cely su fficient work 
f or more than 6 or 7 months in the yea r. It may 
be very conservatively said that t he average ma n 
or woman in gai nful occupaiinuR' m India Tc^es 
aBout 4 months in the vea r.^ In other words, out 
ol 92 million men arid 46 milhon women engaged 
in gainful occupations, only 61 -2 million men and 


^ Compiled from Bulletins of Indian Industries and Labour, 
No. 43, p. 21 ; and Labour Gazette, Bombay, April 1930, p. 829, 
® A large majority of cultivators have at least from two to 
four months absolute leisure during the year. The Report of the 
Royal Commission on Agrtouliure in India, Abridged Edition, 
1928, p. 70. 
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30-6 million women might be said to be actually 
employed throughout the year. 

For the above reason, t here occurs a similar l oss 
of labour power among women employe^ in ho use-- 

hold WQ rk~ Out oT 66 million women between 15 

aUd So," 40 milhons are, as noted before, household 
workers. AH of the household workers are regularly 
employed. The loss of their energy or labour arises 
from two causes : First, they are as much subject 
to sickness and diseases as the workers in other 
occupations in India. Second, they lose as much 
time owing to the lack of education and training” 
as those engaged in so-called gainful occupations. 
In any case, they cannot be expected to be more 
efficient than the men and women in other occupa- 
tions in India. Th us. -Partly owing to ill-hea lth 
and partly owing to ignoran ce, the household 
worters lose about half of their efficiency. That 
is, out of 40 miUion women in household w ork, 
o nly~20 millions mi ght be said to be eAectiv ely 
e mploy ed. 

It is difficult to estimate with any pretence to 
accuracy the extent of India's total wastage in 
human , yesQurces or man^p ower. A very rough idea 
may, however, be had from a few chief sources of 
wastage : 

KrsJ :, India's womanhood consists of 86 million 
persons between the ages of 15 and 60, thus forming 
56 per cent, of her 155 million women of all ages. 
Of these 86 million women, 46 millions are engaged 
in gainful occupations and 40 milhons in household 
work. Of the 46 millions gainfully occupied, in- 
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sufficiency of work causes a loss of labour equivalent 
to one-third of the total number, i.e., 15-3 millions. 
Of the remaining 30-6 millions in gainful occupation 
and 40 millions in household work, ill-health causes 
a loss of labour equivalent to one-fourth or 17 *6 
millions, and ignorance another one-fourth or 17*6 
millions, and useless motherhood still another 2-5 
millions. I n other word s, o ut of 86 . million women , 
t he labour or exiet;gy resources of 
women might be said to be lost. 

Second, of the total number of 92 million men 
between 15 and 60, there occurs a loss of labour or 
energy from several causes and this loss might be 
estimated to be equivalent to the following amounts : 

(1) under-employment — one-third or 33*3 millions ; 

(2) ill-health — one-fourth of the remainder or 16-1 
millions ; (3) ignorance — another one-fourth or i6*ii 
millions. I n .othenjyords, o ut of q 2 million men , 
I ndia loses the labour or energy of 63-5 million men > 

It is thus seen that out ol the total man-power of 
178 million persons, consisting of 92 million men 
and 86 million women, India loses annually the 
labour or energy resources equivalent to 45-9 millions 
through under-employment, 32*9 millions through 
ill-health, another 32*9 millions through ignorance, 
and 2*5 millions through useless motherhood. 
other word s, t he labour or enerjsrv resources of 11 4 
million person s, o r 64 per cent, of the total ma n- 
powe r, i s annuallv l9,st 

To this must also be added the loss of the majoi 
portion of the energy of 7 million persons between 
60 and 70, whose valuable knowledge and experience 

, , , n, 
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could be very well utilised for social benefit through 
adequate means. The last but not the least wastage 
of India’s man-power comes through premature 
death. The mean length of life in India is about 
247 years as against 50 years in several advanced 
countries and, as compared with these countries, 
India thus loses 112 per cent, more of her energy in 
order to preserve her social population. But what is 
o f the greate§ Li mpQt.tance - is that_t.h e>.a.vera,£^e oerio d 
of activity f o r India’s man-power is only ii yea rs 
^ as against 36 years in other ..a(;iPirti:ies. At a very 
conservative estimat e the wastage of India’s ma n- 
p ower might Ke put aF^ro per cent, of the Tot al. 

3. Wastage of Capital.^ 

One of the essential factors of production is 
Capital , y the sum total of_ all those past produc ts 
or saved^p wealth whiclT^re uiiliseig^f or furth er 
pr oducti on. The very conception of capital implies 
that t he capital resources of a country depend upon 
i ts ca^^ity of production, desire^for savings , and 
t he ab^ity to transform these savings into mea ns 
o f further produ ction. 

That the productive power of India is low can 
easily be imagined by the coii^ratiyeivLlow natioga ^ 
ingome. Thus in 1924, for which year such data 
are available for a number of countries, th e fe r 
capita national income was only Rs 74 ® in India 

1 First published in the Modern Review, Apnl 1930. 

* Refers to the year 1921-2. Cf. Shah and Khambata, 
Wealth and Taxable Capacity of India. According to Professor 
Findlay Shirras, the per capita national income in India was 
Rs 107 in 1921 and Rs Ii6 in 1922. But the^ figures have 
been seriously questioned by several economists as being too high. 
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as compared with Rs 294 in Japan, Rs 351 in 
Italy, Rs 537 in Germany, Rs 741 in France, Rs 
1,319 in England, and Rs 1,717 in the United 
States. 1 

Savings are, however, determined by the margin 
of income over expenditure. But it is still more 
difficult to estimate national expenditure than 
national incom e. A few estimates made of the 
family budgets throw some light on the question. 

The budget of an average man worker on Assam 
tea-gardens was estimated to be Rs 7*3^ in 1921-2, 
which would give the amount oT^expenditure of 
Rs 87-84 per a nnum. ^ On the other hand, the 
average monthly budget of a family of 4*2 persons 
based on 2,473 families was found to be about Rs 52*3 
in Bombay city in 1921-2,® giving a oaj)it a 
annual expenditur e of about Rs 149. Cost of living 
is, of course, the higher in Bombay. Moreover, it 
must be remembered that th e average expenditu re 
j>er caj^ita for rural communities . and^the ixiimtx y 
as a whole is much lower than that of labour ers 
even on Assam gaTdm s. 

The per capita income of Rs 74 a year does not 
seem to leave a very large amount of savings in 
India as indicated by the family budget, but in 
spite of the low income a considerable amount of 
savings accumulates in India as in fact in all other 

^ According to the Statistical Bureau of Japan. See The 
Economic Eeview, Kyoto University, July 1929, p. 40. 100 

yens » Rs 135. 

* Report of the Assam Labour Enquiry Committee^ 1921-2, 
p. 69. 

® Report of an Enquiry into the Working Classes* Budget in 
Bombay, Bombay Labour Office, 1923, p. 41. 
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countries, owing to the unequal distribution of 
wealth and the capitalistic system of industrial 
organisation. In fact, the most important thing 
in favour of capitalism is that it has encouraged the 
accumulation of social capital. 

While savings create a source of capital, capital 
itself depends upon the investment of the surplus 
in actual production. T he productivity of cap ital 
is, however, determined by intelligent and e ffective 
organisati on. By far the largest proportion of 
national capital accumulates annually without any 
conscious effort on the part of society and in the 
normal operation of industrial undertakings, such 
as farms and plantations, forests and orchards, 
workshops and factories, mines and quarries, roads 
and railways, irrigation and waterways, docks and 
harbours, and other similar undertakings. 

The farms in India a re too small in size f or 
economic u tilisation ol m^^enTTmpIements or 
machine ry. By jar the laYgest amount ol ca!]^al 
is invested in livestock, in the possession of which 
India is one of the leading countries of the world, 
having in 1925, for instance, 187 million cattle and 
buffaloes out of the world's 547 millions, and 88 
million sheep and goats out of the world's 601 
millions, that is, 34 and 14 per cent, res pectively A 
Another importanF agncullural investment is the 
irrigation system by which an area amounting to 

^ Computed, The Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
in India, Abridged Repojrt, London, 192B, p. 20 ; Annuaire 
intemationaU de SiaUsHgue Agricole, 1:926-7, p xx The figures 
for India refer to British India and about half of the Indian 
States. 
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about 48 million acres or about one-fifth of the 
country’s sown area was irrigated in the whole of 
India in 1926-7, including 23 million acres in the 
British Provinces at a total capital expenditure of 
over 108 crores of rupees up to the end of that 
year.^ Closely connected with agriculture are 
the plantation industries, of which tea, coffee and 
rubber cultivations are the chief. The capital 
invested in these industries in British India 
amounted in 1927-8 to 12-3 crores of rupe es and 
£2g million as represented by the joint-stock com- 
panies registered in India and abroad respectively. ® 
Next to agriculture, manu facture is the most 
important industry. It is still largely carried on 
in cottages. The most important of the cottage 
industrie s is hand-loom weaving. According to the 
census of 1921, the number o f hand-looms in all 
provinces except Bombay, the United Provinces 
and the Central Provinces and Berar, amounted 
to about 2 millions . 3 It has been estimated that 
about one-fourth of the cotton fabrics consumed in 
the country is produced by hand-looms,^ and the 
value of hand-woven fabrics has been estimated to 
be about ;^5o million a year.^ But it is not possible 
to ascertain the actual capital investment in weaving 

^ Statistical Abstract for British India, 1928, p. 599. 

2 Ibid , 1930, pp. 593, 597, 

® Computed : the total number is actually 1,931,072, The 
Census of India, Report i, p, 270 

* Report of the Indian Tariff Board on the Cotton Textile 
Industry Enquiry, 1927, Report i, p. 239. 

® Memorandum on the claim of India to he among the eight 
States of Chief Industrial Importance* India 0£&ce, London, 
1920, p. 6. 
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and other cottage industries. Of the modern large- 
scale industries, the textile industries are the most 
important, having in 1926-7 207,000 looms and 
9,500,000 spindles, or 4-8 and 5-1 per cent, of the 
world's totals respectively.^ The paid-up capital 
in the cotton and jute mills amounted to Rs 44 
crores and Rs 25 crores respectively in 1927-8.2 
Of the transport indnstr ies the most important is 
the railway system, which had in 1927-8 a length of 
about 40,000 miles, being the fourth largest system 
of ra il ways in the wor ld. The total cost up to that 
y ear on th e railway, s ystem, was R s 822 crores^ 
Mining is another modern industry in which Rs 39 
crores have been invested by the joint-stock“coin^ 
panies registered in British India and £72 million 
by those registered abroad. Of the otheTimpoHant 
industries must be mentioned the following . 
(i) banki ng, in which, besides the investment of 
indigenous banks and foreign or exchange banks, 
the paid-up capital of the Imperial Bank and the 
joint-stock banks amounted, in 1927, to Rs 12*5 
crores, the working capital of the co-operative 
societies to Rs 25 crores, and the total deposits to 
over Rs 209 crores ; (2) commerc e, in which besides 
the investment of individual enterprise, the paid-up 
capital of the joint stock companies together with 
that in manufactures registered in British India 

1 Computed. Annuaire GMrale, France, 1927, p. 57, 

® The paid-up capital xn jute mills in 1927-8 consisted of 
18 crores of rupees, 2-5 million pounds and 12 million dollars. 
Statistical Abstract for British India, 1930, pp. 647, 657. 

* Statistical Abstract for British India, 1930, p. 427 ; The 
World Almanac, 1928, pp, 348, 229. 
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amounted to Rs 88 crores ; and (3) forestry , which 
is largely a State enterprise.^ 

It is not possible to estimate the total v alue of 
India’s capital investmen t. By far the l argest par t 
of India’s capital is invested in agricultural indus- 
t ries chiefly in such forms as live stoclc, irrigatio n. 
plough s, tools, implements, and barns, but there exis t 
no records ol: their t pfal valnp Thp spcnnd im- 
portant class of industries are arts and crajtts, or 
the cottage industries, and records are~ again lacking 
as to the value of tools, implements and workshops. 
The third important class of enterprises are the large- 
scale industries including transport systems, which 
are carried on both by private enterprise, such as 
individuals and joint-stock companies, and by public 
and semi-public agencies. No records are available 
as to the value of individual investments. Of the 
joint-stock companies, t he total paid-up cap ital 
f or the companies registered in , Br itish In dia 
amou nted to R s 367 crores in 10 27-8. besides the 
paid-up capital of f6i7 million of the joint-st ock 
co mpanies registered ab road but operating in India.® 
Since some of the foreign joint-stock companies also 
operate in other countries, the exact amount of their 
capital operating in India is not known. Besides, 
there are a lso invest ments by central and provincial 
g overnments as welTaTEv miihTcipalitie R aridTiliher 
public and semi-pubhc organisations. 

An attempt is nevertheless made to estimate the 

^ Statistical Abstmetfor British India, 1930, pp. 284^ 593, 597 ; 
Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, abridged 
edition, 1928, p. 51, 

® Statistical Abstract for British India, 1930^ pp, 593, 397. 
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' ca pital investment in lar^e-scale industr ies. The 
l argestpart of the capital invested in such industr ies 
i s fore ifflg, or more strictly Briti sh. There is, how- 
ever, a good deal of speculation as to the exact 
amount of foreign capital in In dia. It was estimated 
to he ;;([470 million m 190 9,^ and Rs 600 crores or 
j^400 ^miUion in 192 3.^ According to the latest 
e'stlmate, the p reset British investment in India 
would amount to over ^6 qo million, consisting of 
£261 million of Government loans, £10 million 
municipal and port trusts borrowings, £iy million 
of the balance of India's contribution towards the 
5 per cent. War Loans, £120 million guaranteed 
railway debts, £y$ million investment in companies 
registered in India, and ;^ioo million investment in 
companies operating in India, but registered out- 
side.® It is thus seen that the foreign capital 
invested in industrial, commercial and railway enter- 
prises would amount to ^^295 million. To these 
must be added the profits of the foreign capitalists 
re-invested in India and other investments not 
accounted for above. At a very conservative 
[estimate, the foreign capital invested in Indi a's 
l arge-scale industrie s would be over ;^300 million or 
about Rs 40Q crorc s. 

It is more di&cult to estimate the indigenous 

^ See The Economist, 20 February, 1909 

® Professor K. T. Shab, Trade, Tanff and Transport, 1923, 
p. 184. 

® Sayer, M C B., The Financial Times, London, 9 January, 
1930, p. 5 The British investment of all kinds including pubhc 
loans has been estimated to be £joo millions. In the evidence 
tendered before the Statutory Commission, the sum was put 
as high as ;£i,ooo millions. 
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investment in large-scale industries. Of the Rs 267 
crores invested by joint-stock companies in British 
India, million or Rs loo crores are foreign, as 
noted above, and onl y Rs 167 crores are indigenou s. 
To these must be added the investment by Govern- 
ment and private individuals. According to the 
census of 1931, the number of industrial concerns 
emplo3dng 20 persons or more amounted to^ 15.6 06, 
of which only 3,292 w ere owned by registered com- 
panies, and of tE^emaining, 677 by Governm ent 
and 11,637 by private i ndiv iJuaT^ Itmust be 
borne in mind that although the^ establishments 
o wned by the Governmen t are about one-fifth of 
the re^sterecl companies, some of them are as larg e 
as the l atter, and also that although the establish- 
ments owned by private individu als are small in 
size, they are three and^aJjaK times a s_manv as. the 
re gistered corn panies. Including the establishments 
employing less than 20 workers, the number of the 
establishments owned by private individuals would 
be still larger. Moreover, there has been a great 
increase in the number of indigenous investments 
since 1921. It might be safely said that the in- 
digenous capital, both public and private, in large- 
scale industries would be at least Rs 300 crores> 
The total capita l, both foreign aixSTindigenous, 
invested in all kinds of large-scale industries, might 
thus roughly 1 ^^ estimated to be Rs 7Q0 crores, 

While the capital invested in large-scale industries 
and in agricultural and cottage industries might give 

^ Census of India, 1921, Report i, pp. 26G and 292 ; Staiistical 
Abstract for British Indta, 1928, p. 668. 
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some rough idea of the amount of investment, it 
does not indicate how much of it is actually utilised 
for productive purposes. The unut ilised pa rt of 
ithe capital goods, the unproductive investmen t, and 
|t Ee unmoHEsed sociarsavings c onstitute what might 
be called t he TOstage of India’s cap ital resources, 
f U nproductive inves tment is, in fact, ' one of the 
most ^important causes of the wastage of India's 
potential capit al. The most important eiTanfple"’ of 
the unproductive investment is t he purchase o f gold 
for hoard ing, either as metal itself or in the form 
ornaments. In spite of the fact that the av erag e 
annual value of. The domestic production of go ld 
from 1924-5 to 1928-9 amounted to Rs 2-24 cror es. 
its a verage annual net impor t amoimted to Rs 33 "40 
c rores a year for the same p eriod From 1872 to 
1928-9 the total absorption of gold, including produc- 
tion and imports, amounted to Rs 666 cro res.^ In 

1926, when the world’s estimated gold stock 
amounted to 120,310 milMon, or Rs 5,484 crores, 
India possessed gold worth Rs 632 crores or' about 
pg per cent, of the total . ^ 

Mow a cerfain amount of gold i s u.sed in. art.q 
and industrie s in all countries, and about 31 pe r 
cent, of the world's stock has been estimated to be 
used in that connection in Europe and America in 
1924.® In most of the countries gold is also the 
standard of value, and large quantities of gold are 
used for this purpose. India has no actual gold 

^ Review of the Tmde of India, 1928-9, pp. 143, 221. 

* The World Almanac, 1928, p. 286. $100 =;= Rs 270. 

® Cf. G* F. SMrras, The Economic Journal, London, June 

1927, p, 243. 
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standard , and except in the year xgi 8 ~-xg, when 
5-1 crores worth of gold money was coined, her gold 
stock is scarcely used for mone tary purpose s. Even 
il the gold standard is used, that would relieve 
India of a considerable amount of silver. Granting 
that India needs the same proportion of gold for 
arts and industries as the other countries, i ^ may 
b e shown that at least 66 per cent, or 444 crore s 
o f rupees worth, ot gold, Ij^BeH^u p duct^ 3 .y 

a nd Imiglit be regarded as lo sTlp ilie. cauutjy«Joi: 
all pr actical pur^p ses. 

' Another source of India's wasteful investment 
comes from the livestock which represents by far 
the largest item of India's agricultural capital. 
Livestock serves a very important function in 
national economy, an(^ supplies energy, food, and 
raw material. The most important f unction of 
liv estock in India is the s upply of energ y, but the 
numSeFoFcattle, ThcMdihg buffaloes, hept in India 
is too large and is a pressure upon the food supply. 
Says the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India : 

A comparison of the number of cattle kept in India 
with those kept in other countries indicates the 
possibihty of reducing the number of working 
bullocks without necessarily reducing the existing 
standard of cultivation." ^ 

Because of the poor quality of the breed, the 
productive power of the livestock is also compara- 
tively very poor. Moreover, on account of the 
prejudice against killing livestock, especially cattle, 
there exists on Indian farms a considerable number 

^ op. cit.. The Ahndgei Report^ Calcutta, 1938, p. 30 . 
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of old, disabled and unfit cattle, which are nothing 
but boarders.” The wastage from livestock in 
I ndia thus comes in fKree^ ^'HisH n way s7"hanMy, 
excessive number^^ ^or breed , "Sa old a nd disabled 
stockT***™" ~ 

What is the extent of wastage in India's livestock 
is difficult to estimate. The best period of pro- 
ductivity among the cattle is from the fourth to 
the twelfth year, depending upon the type and 
breed as well as upon the kind of work they have 
to perform, but most of the cattle in India are left 
alive until they die a natural death. Supposing 
they live an average life of fifteen years, and their 
active life is only twelve years, including the early 
years before maturity, i t is e asi ly seen t hat about 
one-fifth of the cattle is superfluous , pressing upo n 
the fe ed, and thus reducing the quantity of fo od 
for the other four-fifth s. Moreover, a„ good T reed 
of cattle would yield milk about eight or ten times 
as much, and would labour two or three times as 
much as the average cattle in India. On a conserva- 
tive basis it can be said that India can do without 
one-third of her ca ttle. ^ " ' ' 

The non-utilisation of by-products is stiU ano ther 
source of India's wastage in potential ca pital. The 
most conspicuous example of this wastage is the 
almost universal practice of b urning the barn-yard 
ipann re. Manure is one of tlie most important 
by-products of animal husbandry. It is not only 
very rich in nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash, 
but contains them in the most available form. At 
a very liberal estimate, not more than one-fifth of 
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it is utilised as manure, and its fuel value, when 
burnt, scarcely amounts to more than one-tenth of 
its manuring value. It is thus seen that, speaking 
very liberally, not more than 30 per cent, of the 
barn-yard manure is util ise d in In dia. GrarvtThg’that , 
the value ol the manure per head of cattle is Rs 2cJ 
a year, it would appear that the loss from 187 million' 
head of cattle would amount to about Rs 260 crore s 
a__ year. The wastage from the other Purees of 
by-products is equally great. It has been estimated 
that the wastage of linseed stal k alone cost India 
Rs 6 cror es.^ Similar wastage occurs in the 
other By-products of farms, plantations, forests , 
households, workshop s an d factorie s! ^ i 

"Another cause of the wastage of India’s capital 
resources is under-employment in agricultural and 
c ottage indust ries. The loss of human resources or 
labour from under-employment h as be en estimated 
at one-third -oi the tot al. A similar proportion of 
loss may be attributed to the capital goods employed 
in these industries. 

The inefficienc y of the tools and impleme nts used 
in industrial processes, such as farm operations and 
cottage industries, including household work, is 
another source of wastage. The types and patterns 
of most of the tools and implements have come down 
from hundreds of years and are now obs olete and 
antiquate d. The ploug h is practically the same 
to^dhy as two thousand ye ars ago, aiid^fHe' sartiels 
true of other tools and implements on farms, work- 

1 Dr. Fowler’s speech. See Madras Weekly Mail, tS Tuly, 
1929, p. 51 - 
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shops and households. The reason why they are 
still there is that nobody has tried to improve them. 
|E ven the Spinn ers* Assooiation has found t^^Bjoharka 
too inetiicient a nd has offered one lakh of rupea sJor 
t he invention of „aa improved pat tern.^ 

What is the extent of the loss from inefficient 
tools and implements cannot be estimated. One 
of the reasons why Indian artisans remain idle is 
t hat they are una!ble to compete with the i mproved 
implements an^" machinery of the inaustn ally 
advanced coun tries. In addition to~ the loss of 
one-third of the total capital resources due to 
unemployment, anot her third of loss must b e 
attributed to their inefficien cy. 

The i nability to transSrm the social savings in to 
social ranital is, however, the most important cause 
of the wastage of Indian capital resources. While a 
part of the social surplus, amounting to 666 crore s 
worth of gold, is hoarded, as noted before , the major 
part of it remains unmobilised and unorganised. 
There is no possible way of knowing the extent of 
:his potential wealth. The very fact that besides 
:he net progressive absorption of gold which has 
irisen from i-8 crores in 1873-4 to 666 crores in 
C928-9,® the amount of rupee loans increased from 
:oi crores in 1886-7 to 412 crores in 1927-8, the 
;apital invested in joint-stock companies increased 
rom 29 crores in 1895-6 to 267 crores in 1927-8, 
he deposits in the Postal Savings Banks increased 
rom Rs. 10 crores in 1900-1 to Rs 32-6 crores in 

1 See the Madvas WeMy Mml, 8 August 1929, p. 116. 

2 Review of thff Trade of India, 1928-9, p. 143 
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1927-8,1 and I ndia keeps a go ld standard reserve 
amounting to ^^40 million in LonSon for meeting 
t he unfaTOura ble balan^ of tr ade,^ m^cates that 
there are surplus“~sa^ngs in India which could 
be mobilised for productive purposes. " Ther e is, 
sufficiftTi t pptential cap ital in India.” observed the 
External Capital Committee, “ to meet the larger 
part of India’s industrial requirements.” ® Sir Basil 
Blackett, the former Finance Minister of India, 
thinks that the annual savings of India are sufficient 
for aU possible new capital expenditure. “ India 
could not only suppl y the whole of he r capital 
r^uirements. H e adds, “but might also become 
the lender of capita l for t h e deve lopment of otEer 
countries. ” ^ While the last statement may be 
too optimistic, it can safely be said that there exists 
at present in India considerable potential capital, 
large enough to take care of all the present industrial 
activities in large-scale enterprises without the help 
of foreign capital. The hoarded gold of Rs 444 
crores alone, if mobilised, would have been sufficient 
to do away with the imported capital. Assuming 
that the value of the capital investment in these 
industries amounts to Rs 700 cro res, of which only 
300 or 43 per cent, are raised in the country, the 
remaInmg"46(rcrores o r 47 per cent , which are at 
present supplied by foreign countries but could be 

* Excluding the provisional loan, which was Rs 16 crores 
in 1928. Statistical Abstract for British India, 1930, pp* 117, 
593i 608. 

^ Wadia and Joslxi, Wealth of India, London, 1925, p, 396, 

® Cf. The Ninth Session of the Indian Economic Conference, 
Madras, 1926, p. 1S3, quoted. 

^ Ibid. See also the Statesman, Calcutta, 6 June, 1929. 
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raised in the country itself, lie dormant, and might 
be said to b e lost to, the coimt ry. 

The wastage of India’s capital resources thus takes 
place in three distinct ways : (i) lack of mobilising 
the social savings ; (2) lack of economic investment, 
and (3) lack of full utilisation of the existing capital 
goods. The extent of the wastage of all these 
capital resources is difficult to estimate. As noted 
before, there exist no authentic data either for capital 
resources or for actual investments. But some very 
rough idea may be had from the foregoing analysis. 
In the first place, it ha s been estimated tha t agric ul- 
tural capital remains idle for lack of work for at le ast 
four months in the year , causing a loss of one-third 
of its total uti lity. To this must be aUdea a loss of 
another third for inefficien cy. The wastage in the live- 
stock alone, which is the largest itenTot agricultural 
capital, causes a loss of one-third of its total value, 
and the non-utilisation of the barnyard man ure 
causes similarly a loss of two-thirds of its value. In 
the second place, the wastage in the capital invest- 
ment of cottage industfie g’hlS'b '5hawed“That about 
two-thirds of it are wasted for lack of employment 
and inefficiency. In the third place, the wastage due 
t o the, inability to mobihse social savings for'in vest- 
ment in the large-scale indu stries, indicate a loss of 
about two-thir(E THe hoafciing of gold alone causes 
a loss of about 66 per cent, brthe capital invested 
therein. The total wastage in India’s cap ital re- 
sources, including unrnobilised savings, uneconomic 
investment and unutilised capital, would thus 
amoun t to two-thirds of th e total capital resources. 
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4. Wastage and Efficiency 

In the foregoing pages, it has been shown that 
India loses about 75 per cent, of her natural resources 
due to inability to make fuU use of them, about 
66 per cent, of her human resources or man-power 
due to ill-health, ignorance and under-employment, 
and 66 per centr of her capital resources due to 
inability to mobilise social savings into national 
capital, to introduce modern implements and 
machinery, and to make full use of the existing 
capital goods. The total wastage of the productive 
factors, i.e., land, labour and capital, would thus 
amount to 69 per cent, or over two-thirds, and only 
less than one-third of them are being actually utilised 
for productive purposes. In other words, India is 
only one-third as efficient as she might possibly be 
as compared with the average standard of produc- 
tivity achieved in most of the industrially advanced 
countries.*^ 

This esfimate of India’s standard of efficiency 
roughly corresponds with sil'lUly.1 utiiei es’ttn TOte. 
In 1927-8, for instance, the per hectare pro^ction 
of rice was only 13*9 quintals in India as compared 
with 35*7 quintals in Japan , or 39 per cent. ; of cotton 
was only 2-5 quintals in India as compared with 
8*5 quintals in Eg3q)t, or 29 per cent., and of wheat 
was only 7-2 quintals in India as compared with 28 
quintals in Belgium, or 26 per centT In fact, the 
agricultural productivity of India, which is by far 

1 InteYnat%onal Yearhooh of AgriauUmal Statistics for 1927-8, 
PP. 1 19, 139. i8r. 
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the most important industry, is only 45 per cent, 
of the average of Efilguhn, United JCingdom . and 
German y.^ 

The productivity of some other industri es _slio ws 
a similafly low standard. For instance, for 1921-5, 
tGe^quinquehniar^av production per person 
employed of coal, which is by far the most important 
mining industry in the country, was only 100 tons 
in India as compared with 109 tons in Japan, 137 tons 
in Belgium, 141 tons in France, 176 tons in Germany, 
207 tons in the United Kingdom, and 617 tons in 
the United States, i.e., only 40 per cent, of the 
average production of the most important coal- 
producing countries.^ T he productivity in cot ton 
n ^s. India's premie r ind^trv. l^'S^yerv as 
com pared with that of , other ^countr ies. For in- 
staiice, it has been estimated that for about the 
same production, a Madras mi ll would employ 2,622 
workers as compared with 932 workers in a 
Lancashire mill, or 1*67 per cent, more workers. The 
productive power of an Indian mill worker, according 
to such estimate, would amount to 37 per cent, of 
that of a British mill worker.® It must be noted 
that in the above estimates, the differences in 
machinery, material, management and working 
conditions between India and other countries have 
not been taken into consideration.^ They can, 
therefore, scarcely give any idea as to the potential 

^ Year»book ofth& U,S. Department of Agriculture, 1919* p. 735- 

* Compiled from Indian Coal StaUshcs in 1928, pp. 43, 44, 

“ Report of the Indian Factory Labour Commission, 1908, 2, 

314* 

* Cf. A.Vi\ih.ofs^Factory Labour in India, pp. 118-25, 
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industrial efficiency of Indian workers. But these 
estimates indicate th at India wastes a lar^e par t 
o f her land, labour and capital resources also- in 
org anised jiidustries. 

nFt must be remembered that the productive powe r 
of a country de-pends. n ot so miii:h upomj±e vol ume 
o f the natural, human and capit al resources as upon 
the^abhltyto^or^nSF^E^ToF^o^ct^^purpo^s, 
ai^IEaQhe^ j iet product ivi ty aft er th e deducti o n 
of the cost J^Lcrea^s^es^ f^sj^ than the increase in the 
volume of these facto rs. The loss of natibnmTwealth 
in India is therefore much greater than that indicated 
by the wastage in the volume of land, labour and 
capital 



CHAPTER III 


CAUSES OF INEFFICIENCY 

In the foregoing chapter, the wastage of India’s 
land, l abou r and capit al has been estimated and 
the extent of her i ndustrial inefficiency indicated. 
The present state of her inefficiency has been brought 
about by a variety of direct and indirect causes, 
of which the most important are racia l characteristic s. 
physical environm ent, poverty and disea se, illiteracy 
and inexperien ce, religimis - inadaptahilify, social 
maladj u stme nt, p olitical subjugatio n and i ndustria l 
backwardness. ~~~ 


I. Racial Characteristics 

The cause of the industrial inefficiency of a nation 
must first be sought in the racial characteristics of 
its people. The racial trai ts are more or less per- 
manent and can scarcely lend themselves to any 
remedial measures. Any difference in industrial 
inefficiency due to racial features must be admitted, 
and the remedy for inefficiency must be sought 
after. 

The common origin of mankind is an established 
fact. AU the human races are the descendants of 
the same primary group, which was dispersed from 
original habitat through internal and external forces, 

52 ^ 
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and which developed, under various environnaental 
influences, different characteristics, such as colour, 
stature and other physical features. These features 
are too self-evident to need any discussion, but the 
important questions which arise are these ; (i) Are 
there any differences in the innate mental qualities 
among the races ? (2) Granting that there are 

differences, are some of the races, due to these 
differences, inferior to others ? (3) Is the inter- 

mixture of races, especially of those having divergent 
physical features, as Africans and Europeans, detri- 
mental to their progeny or to Society as a whole ? 
These are still open questions. Theories have been 
advanced by some and contradicted by others that 
all races are potentially equal in quality, and that 
race mixtures often lead to the development of 
vigorous new races. 

As far as India is concerned, it might be said that 
it is a land of race mixture. Various races, such as 
the Kolarians, Mongolians, Iranians, Dravidians and 
Aryans, specially the last two, have contributed 
to the present composition of Indian population. 
I n spite of the caste system and religious divers ity, 
t here has been a good deal of intermingling of th ese 
r aces and there is no^^uch. thing as a pure race in 
I ndia, nor, in fact, in any part of the worl d. Since 
it cannot be proved that in innate mental qualities 
these races are inferior to one another or to other 
races of the world, the only way to prove their 
equality is by comparison of their achievements, 
past and present, with those of the other nations. 

It must be mentioned, first of all, that due to 
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the diflerence in physical features, all the races are 
not able to do the same kind of work with an equal 
degree of efficiency, but in this machine a ge these 
physical variations scarcely make any essent ial 
different in industrial efficienc y If the jTdbr India 
has races of divergent features^ and, with the present 
facihties for transportation, these differences can 
be easily taken advantage of in organising an 
efficient industrial system. In fact, this is being 
done in India even to-day. The jute industry of 
Bengal, the tea industry of Assam, and the coal, 
iron and steel industry of Bihar and Orissa, are only 
a few examples. 

But the fundamental question still remains to be 
answered. In modern times the industrial efficiency 
depends more upon mental abilities, "such as* "iEll, 
i ngenuity and "inventive genius, ra ther than" up on 
p hysical characteristi cs. Th past experience of 
India in theoretical sciences, such as algebra, 
trigonometry, geometry and astronomy, and applied 
sciences, such as medicine and architecture, show 
that India was one of the leading countries in ancient 
times. Like Europe, India has also passed through 
dark ages. Invasions, conquests, and foreign rule 
have contributed largely to the intellectual and moral 
degeneration of her people. Modern India is agai n 
s howing her physical prowess and mental capacities. 
Neither in intellectual fields nor on the playgrounds 
have the Indians proved themselves inferior to other 
nations. While universities like those of Oxford 
and Cambridge will bear testimony to the former, 
the playgrounds of Calcutta and Bombay, and the 
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Olympic games of several European towns, will bear 
testimony to the latter A 

As far as ffi^ li slrial efficiency is concerned, it might 
the, Indians ]ia ve never hTcT^irop er 
rnndTtinpq in mhiAh^Kg^y prny e their efficlSl CV 

to the best advan tage. Neither the coalfields of 
Bihar and Bengal nor the factories of Madras and 
Bombay offer a similarity of conditions for comparing 
the efficiency of the Indians with that of any other 
race. 2 The only places where the Indians have had 
equality of opportunity, to a hmited extent, have 
been the farms and orchards of California, and the 
logging camps and lumber mills of Oregon, Washing- 
ton and British Columbia, where the Indians have 
proved that they were as good as, if not better 
than, the Chinese, the Japanese, the Mexicans, the 
Canadians and the Americans.^ 

2 . Physical Environment 

Physical environment has a great influence upon 
the human mind and human culture. T emperatu re, 
moistu re, fertilit y, flora and fauna , and t onograph y, 
not only affect the development of racial char- 
acteristics, as we have seen, but also determine, at 
least in the early stage of civilisation, social attitudes 
and social institutions, which directly or indirectly 
influence ind,ustrial efficiency. 

1 Every year there are some matches both in cricket and 
footbaU, in which Indian teams often come out victorious 
against European teams. 

2 See Author's Factory Labour in India, pp 107-24. 

® See Author’s H^ndusta>ni Workers on th 0 Pacific Coasi, 
pp. 45-52. 
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It was the sub-tropical regions with temperate 
climate and fertile soil, which attracted primitive 
nomadic groups to settle down into communities, 
and eventually became cultural centres . The valleys 
of the Euphrates and the Nile, for instance, became 
the cradles of civilisation. While climate and food 


worked upon the physical features of man, ■ 
( geographi cal elements, su^h as mountains., ..Qceans, 
rivers. deseij;s, prairie s and forests, and physical 
forces, such as tempests, tornadoes 


influence 






as evi 

other institutions, such as ceremonies, cust 


manners^ In a wg jrd, social tradi t ions are grea tly 
influenced by physical environment , e specially in 
the early stag e of thei r .growt h. 

Pliy^al elements have direct influence upon 


ana vigour, which are 


Dasis 01 me 


effici ency, ^st, heat and hum rditvTESectinp- the 
physiological functions of the body, cause premature 
old age and shorten life. Industrial skill, the achieve- 


ment of which requires long preparation, especially 
in these days of scientific advancement and inter- 


national competition, is wasted before full realisation, 
thus causing much loss to the industrial efficiency 
of a nation. Second, the tropic s, by encouraging 
the growth of various pathological organisms, bring 
about diseas es, s uch as cholera, smallpox, malar ia 
a nd book worm, which cause premature death or sap 
the national vitabty. Tiiird, heat and humidity 
enervate the people and make the application of 
sustained and intensive energy both difficult and 
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injurious. Fcouih, the monotony of Nature fails 
to invigorate man with the idea of change and causes 
him to lose ambition and inspiration, and initiative 
and alertness. 

Nature has thus a threefold effect upon man, or 
rather upon his hered ity, t raditio n and healt h, each 
of which is an element in industrial efficiency. 
While the influence upon the first two is more or 
less indirect, t hat upon health is direct. The effect 
of heredity or racial characteristics upon industrial 
efficiency has already been discussed, and that of 
tradition will be discussed later on. It might be 
pointed out here that the tradition of a people is 
neither fixed nor permanent. It is always in a state 
of flux, although the process may be very slow. 
But this change can be accelerated by a social crisis 
and social will. Consider, for instance, nationalism , 
which was more or less unknown in India a genera- 
tion ago, but which has become one of the most 
important social forces in modem times. 

The effect of Nature upon health is only too 
obvious to need discussion. I t has bee n asserted 
by some that a true j^ mlis ation can only "grow in 
a temperate climate. All the industrial centres of 
modern times, ^uch as London, Berlin, New York 
and Tokyo, according to them, are in the regions 
which are visited by extreme heat and cold. In 
short, real civilisation, according to this theory, can 
only develop in temperate regions. This theory, 
however, assumes that there should be only one 
t3rpe of civilisation and that a civilisation different 
from that of modern Europe will be necessarily 
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inferior. I t also denies.- the fact that man, by 
a cqiiirin|s; knowledge in science and art, 
c oiiauer Nature and control m any admse 

effects. 

Natural phe nomena and lav^ although mo re or 
les s unchange^e7ciirBe'^eatI^in o dified by human 
intelligence. Pathologic micro-organisms can be 
bro^ught under human control and many diseases 
can be eliminated, as has already been done in 
Panama and Manila, and many other parts of the 
world. The arid and hot atmosphere of a workshop 
may be changed into a comfortable place by 
refrigeration and humidification By change of 
working hours from the midday to early hours of 
the morning, and the late hours of the evening, a 
great deal of work can be accomplished with a fair 
amount of efficiency. The intensive work may be 
continued with periodical relaxations. Moreov er, 
e very region, with its climatic conditions and natur al 
r esources^ deteri q jpi^-gfhft natnrp—ni-Jndustry b v 
which the people can dev »i^p i't’g pginual 

ei^noni v and its own particular in diistri^f^dencv. 

3. Poverty and Disease 

One of the fundamental causes of India’s in- 
dustrial inefficiency is the ill-health of the people, 
to which has been ascribed one-fourth of the loss of 
national energy in the previous chapter. This 
national ill-health has been brought about by 
two distinct factors, namely, extreme poverty or 
deficient nutritio n on the one hand, and the lack of 
sa nitary mea sures on the other. 
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The outstanding feature of India's economic life 
is the abject poverty of the people. The existence 
of poverty among the masses of India's population 
has been admitted even by Government. There 
is_a vast anxaunt/' says the Statement exhibiting 
the Moral and Material Progress and Condition in 
British India in 1927-8, of what can only be 
termed dangerous poverty^ in the Indian villages — 
pom’Ty, that is" to say, a”^kih^ thaT those 

subject to it live on the very margin of subsistence." ^ 
One of the most important indications of India's 
absolute poverty is the frequent outbreak of famine 
which visited India seven times from 1860-1 to 
1899-1900 and affected an area varying from 54,000 
square miles to 475,000 square miles, and a popula- 
tion varpng from 20 millions to 68 millions.® No 
widespread famine has been recorded in the first 
quarter of the present century, but the existence 
of scarcity in some part of the country or the other 
is a constant factor.® 

Whil e^ famine is one of the g reatest calam ities 
which can befall ape^^i^ le ss 

t einpoT afy! ‘^"WEaFismoch more (deleterious to 
its physical and moral strength is perpetual starva- ^ 
tion. The ^ per cai>ita food supply in India, as 
indicated by the yield of the principal crops, amounts 
to * 83 million cal ories instead of 1*27 million calo ries 

^ op cii., p 97. 

® The area (in thousand square miles and the population 
in millions in brackets) were as follows : 54 (20) in 18G0-1, 
180 (48) in 1865-7, 296 (45) m 1868-70, 54 (22) m 1873-4, 
257 (39) ill 1876-S, 307 (68) in 1896-7, and 475 (60) in 1899- 
1900. Imperial Gazetteer of India, 1908, 3. 483-95. 

® India in xg2$-4, Calcutta, p. 189. 
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as required by the human bodyA The average 
annual total of grain available for food from 1900 
to 1922 was only 48 ’7 million to ns as corapared with 
t gi million tons required for the popul ation^ In 
other words, food production inTndia "f ell short of 
the requirement by more than one-third. That 
the Indian people are underfed is also proved by the 
fact that food supphed to a Madras prisoner amounts 
t o ^41 pou nds a year as compared with 2,664 pound s 
consumed by an average American^ and it is a 
well-known fact that the per capita amount of food 
consumed by the Indian masses falls far short of 
the prison ration. Moreover, the quality of food 
is much poorer in India than in the United States. 

There exist divergent views as to whether there 
has been any amelioration in the conditions of the 
people in recent years. According to the official 
view there has been an appreciable improvement 
in the standard of hving of Indian agricultural masses 
during the past quarter of a century A The increase 
in bank deposits, industrial investments and mer- 
jChandise imports is most probably responsible for 
this conclusion. According to Indian authorities 
the contrary is the truthA Some of the studies 
in the economic life of the villages seem to favour 

1 Finch, and Baker, Geography of the World's Agriculture, 
Washington, 1919, p. 45. 

® Zutshi, '' Population and Subsistence in India,'’ Modern 
Review, Calcutta, 1927, September, pp. 262-3. 

® Cl Author’s Factory Labour in India, p. 163. 

* India m 192 7-^, Calcutta, p, 97. 

® Cl Mahatma Gandhi, Amnta Bamr Patrtka, quoted from 
Young India, 19 March, 1929, p. 5, and late Lajpat Rai, The 
People, Lahore, 2 August, 1928, p, 28. 
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this view. " An average year seems to leave the 
village,” says Dr. Mann, “ underfed, more in debt 
than ever, and apparently less capable than ever of 
obtaining, with the present population and present 
methods of cultivation, a real economic independ- 
ence.” ^ T he ve ry fact that the average length of 
life for the past do years nas been practically t he 
sa^ne, as will be shown later on, als o indicates that 
tE aFe~Kii'"scarceIy ~been~~a ‘ThaiEeriSr improvem ent 
in 1:116 condition o f the Indian masses.^ 

Like starvation, prevalence oi'diseases in India 
is also an acknowledged'’” fact. Epidemic s like 
cholera, small-pox and influenza are always present 
in some part of the country or other. Tuberculosis 
is found in large industrial centres, especially in 
overcrowded slums. The prevalence of hookworm 
has been revealed by investigation, and it has been 
found that practically all the rural population in 
Madras and 70 per cent, of the population in Bengal 
are infected with hookworm.® 

The most common and destructive disea se is, 
however, malaria . In 1927, 14-29 out of 24-89 
deaths per 1,000 of the population were ascribedl 
to fevers, of which the most important was Malaria.^ 
” No part of India,” says the Statement exhibiting 
the Moral and Material Progress and Condition in 
India in 1927-8, " is free from this scourge and the 

^ Mann, H. H., Land and Labour in a Deccan Village. Study 
No. 2, p. 158. 

® Censu$ of India, 1921, Report i, 128. 

® Report of the Indian Industrial Commission, 1916-18, 
p. X62. 

* Staiisiical Abstract for British India, 1930, p. 399, 
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number of days of work which are Ipst .^very yej,r 
on this .account must run into many millions. The 
n umbe r s, of ev ery class and occupation in India_^are 
affepted, and not only the actual days Tost are to 
be counted but the weakening effects of malaria 
on the human system must also be taken into 
consideration, for_ii^saps the enet^ and recces 
the effic iency of its victmis."^’ ^ What is stni worse 
is that malaria is s teadily sp reading in many parts 
of Bengal. “ Within living memory hundreds of 
villages have been decimated by malaria,” says 
the Annual Report and Accounts of the Ross 
Institute and Hospital for Tropical Diseases in 1928, 
" thousands of acres of once prosperous and highly 
cultivated land have been abandoned ; populous 
towns have been reduced to the status of miserable 
fever-stricken villages ; stately mansions have as 
their sole inhabitants the wild pigs and leopards ; 
and the jungle is creeping in to reign once more 
over a land from which it was driven thousands 
of years ago. The malaria of Bengal may well 
be described as a great tragedy.” 2 But malaria 
is not confined to Bengal alone. Several other 
provinces are also more or less infected with malaria 
germs, causing the deat h of i,. -^00, 000 persons a 
year. — ' 

The immediate effect of starvation and disease is 
seen in the low vitality of the people. According 
to the census of 1921, abouFone-fifth of the children 
in British India die before the age of one year.® 

^ Op, cit, pp. 14 and 15, ^ Op. cit., p. 12. 

® Census of India, 1921, Report i, pp. 131-^. 
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As compared with other countries, out of every 
100 infants born ahve, 19-4 die in the first year of 
their life in India as compared with 77 in England 
and Wales, 8-8 in France, and 10 -8 in Germany A, 
It has been estimated that over 2 million children 
die every year in India in their mfa iicv in additio n 
t o a large number of stillborn. The number of 
children who die before reaching youth is consider- 
able. million children die between the ages of 10 
and 15. In fact, scarcel y 50 p er cent, of the childre^n 
born ever reach even a youfEruTage. Says the All- 
India Conference of Medical Research Workers : 
“ The percentage of infants bom in India who reach 
a wage-earning age is about 50.” ® In 1921 the 
death-rate in India was 3-06 per cent, as compared 
with I -21 per cent, in England and Wales, 1-48 per 
cent, in Germany, and 177 per cent, in France.® 
In other words, as compared with England and 
Wales, France and Germany, the death-rate is about 
twice as great and the average length of life is about 
only half as much in India. 

That India has not improved in health in 
recent years is still better indicated by the fact 
that there has been no improvement in thci 
average length of life among the people since 1881 : 
From an average of 24'85 years the longevity fell 

^ Annuaire Statistiquej France, 1924, pp. 200 and 204-5. 
SmtisHcal Abstract of Brituh India, 1926, p. 341. Census of 
India, 1921, Report 1, pp. 131-2. 

^ Quoted by the Royal Commiss%on on Agnculiure in India, 
1928, Report, p. 481. 

® Annuaire Statistique, France, 1924, pp. 200, 204, 205. 
Statistical Abstract of Brit^i^sh India, 1926, p, 341, Census of 
India, 1921, Report i* p, 128. 
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down to 2475 in 1921, as indicated by the table 
below : 

Total Variation 


Year. 


Men. 

Women. 

Unweighted 

Average. 

Index 

No. 

1881 . 


• 24-5 

25-2 

24 85 

100 

1891 . 


• 24-4 

24*9 

24-65 

99*2 

1901 . 


. 247 

25-1 

24-90 

100-2 

191I . 


. 247 

247 

24-70 

99*4 

1921 . 


, 24*8 

247 

2475 

99-6 


On the other hand, there has been a decided increase 
in the average life in different countries in the West. 
It increased, for instance, from 42 years in 1885 to 
47*8 years in 1910 in England and Wales, from 41 -6 
years and 37*5 years in 1880 to 467 years and 45-9 
years in 1910 in France and Italy respectively, 
and from 37 years in 1875 to 45-4 years in 1910 in 
Germany.^ 

What is still more significant is that as a nation 
India is not only physically weak but is getting 
we^r, if not absolutely, at least relatively. This 
iFclearly shown by the fact that w hilst the d eath-rate 
has declined in almost a ll W estern coimTries during 
fhe last generation, it has remained ^stationary or 
even sl igh tly incre ased iSTEid ia. ^ ~\Vhile 7 foHnsIance, 
fro^m an average of 274 per cent, in 1885-90 the 
death -rate increased to 3-06 per cent, in 1921 in 
India, from 1881-90 to 1901-10 it fell down from 
1*93 to 1*54 per cent, in England and Wales, from 
2*21 to 1*94 per cent, in France, from 2-31 to 1*87 

1 Compiled and adapted from Annuaire Statistique, France, 
1923, p. 203. The average length of life is given for men and 
women separately ; the figures given here are the unweighted 
averages of these figures. 
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per cent, in Germany, and from 2*13 to 1*65 in 
Belgium. On account of disturbing conditions dur- 
ing the War it is difficult to make any comparison 
for the years igii-20, but the death-rate in 1921, 
after the establishment of peace, shows a still further 
decline, being i-2i per cent, in England and Wales, 
1-35 per cent, in Belgium, i'48 in Germany, and 
I '77 per cent, in France, as shown in the table 
below. 


Decline of Death-rate in Various Countries.^ 


Vpar England 

^ and Wales 

France. Germany. 

Belgium. 

India. 

1881-90 . .1*90 

2*21 

2-51 

2*15 

27^ 2 

1901-IO . .1-54 

1*94 

i '«7 

1*65 

— 

1921 , . 1*21 

177 

i-.)8 

1*35 

3-06 

The ultimate effect 

of 

ill-health 

arising 

from 


starvation and disease is sgcial de teriora tion of which 
i ndustrial inefficiency is only one of the aspe cts. The 
number of people who cffi^Tfom” Sar^^tion and 
disease is large enough, but the n umber of those wh o 
s uffer from insufficient nutritio n and ba4 gan italion 
is much lajgSrTEa i ^^ w hp^si^umb. They are 
left as lifelon g victims either to succumb soon after 
or to carry on their life process in broken health 
and spirit to the detriment of the wealth and welfare 
of the nation. 

It is scarcely to be expected that a nation with 
bad health and under-developed hiinds will be abl e 
t o maintain its efficient in thi s age world-^^e 
competition. Regarding malariarSielKeport of the 


^ Annuaire Statistique, France, 1923, p. 200 
“ For 1885-90. 
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Ross Institute mentioned above says that its pre- 
sence is a great handicap to economic efficiency. 

continues the 

Report, “ will have l ittlexhance of surwaJ. against 
foreign , corn-petiti on. '' i Similarly injurious are the 
oTEer diseases to the national efficiency. Said the 
I Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in 
1928 : Malaria slays its thousands and ruins the 
economic efficiency of hundreds of others ; plague 
and cholera sweep the country from time to time ; 
hookworm disease, kala- azar and diseases arising 
from diet deficiency insidiously reduce the labour 
power of the cultivating classes.” ^ 

4. Illiteracy and Inexperience 

Next to ill-health, ignorance as indicated by 
illiteracy and inexperience or lack of Lraining is the 
most important cause of industrial inefficiency, 
causing, as has been noted before, the loss of about 
one-fourth of India’s national energy. 

It has already been pointed out that about 92 per 
cent, of the total population in India are illiterate, 
and about the same proportion of the actual workers 
engaged in different productive processes, or more 
correctly the population between the ages of 15 
and 60, is unable to read and write. In compari- 
son with the workers in advanced countries, Indian 
workers are the most illiterate. Thus, while the 
percentage of illiterate perso ns between 15 and 
60 was '03 in Germany, i-o in Holland, 47 in 

^ op, cit„ p. 12. ® Op, p. 482. 
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France, and 8-9 in Belgium in 1910, that in India 
was 92 as late as in 1921.^ 

One of the most appalling wastages of Indian 
intellectual faculties occurs from the lack of conserva- 
tion and development of the mental faculty of 
India’s vast childhood. The period of childhood is 
more or less indefinite, but it might be said to 
extend from 5 to 14 years inclusive. Now, in almost 
all civihsecf'countries, there exists free and com- 
pulsory primary education for children, although 
the period of such education differs in different 
countries. Under her present political and economic 
conditions, if it be assumed that the period between 
^^and lo^hould form the period of compulsory 
primary education in India, the number of children 
eligible for primary education would amount to 
4']7 millio ns, o^whom only 6 millions were receiving 
primary education in igzf’ and 41 million children 
remained without any provision for education. 

In comparison with other countries, the number 
of children in primary schools in,p.ropQrtion .to- those 
of school-going age is the smallest in India. For 
instance, among five countries, namely, England 
and Wales, Denmark, Sweden, Scotland, and Austria, 
for which statistics are available, the number of 

^ Annuaire Siatistique, France, 1924, p, 214 : 

Illiterate Persons between 15 and 60 in Various Countries 


Country. 


Year, 

Percentage of 
Illiterate. 

Germany 

. 

. 1910 

•031 

HoUand 

* 

. 1910 

1*0 

France , 

. 

, 1910 

47 

Belgium 

. 

. X910 

S'O 

India . 


• 1921 

92*0 
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children attending primary schools as compared 
with those of school-going age yja ri^'^ . Jroni q 2 per 
cent, to 76 per cent. , as against cent, in I'ndiaT^ 

TS'comparison with other countri^’ IIEeUieTJituted 
Kingdom and the United States, where compulsory 
education extends up to the age of ij_pr more, there 
should be added to ttie abo^47’ nulhon children in 
'India, another 37 million children between 10 and 
15, of whoni~'ohlv' '1^6 mill ions were receiving 
secondary education in 1921. It is thus seen that 
out of 84 miH io.n. children between and o^y 
7-6 mil lions rece ived primary and secondary educa- 
tion, and the mental Jaciil^'bTthe" r^aining 76-4 
million children r emained undeveloped. 

The period of education, including both general 
and technical instruction, extends much farther than 
the age of fourteen in most of the countnes, and in 
this respect also the number of students in India 
is insignificant. Taking liberal education as a whole, 
including primary , secondary and s uperi or educatipn, 
the total number of persons receiving instruction 
was only 8-3 million or 3-42 per cent, of the tota l 
p opulation in Ind ia as compared with 17 per cen t. 

1 Number of School-age Children in Primary Schools 
IN Certain Countries * 


Country. 

Year. 

England and Wales , 

1920 

Scotland . 

1920 

Denmark . 

192X 

Sweden 

1921 

Austria 

1910 

India 

192 X 


School-age Children in Primary 
Children, Schools. 

Number m Number in Percentage 
Thousands, Thousands. of total. 

5»93i 5.199 87 

780 681 87 

92 

76 

83 
12 


450 4X4 

920 708 

4,819 4»044 

47,000 6,000 

* Annmire StaiisHqmt France, 1922, p 213. 
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in the United States, 16 per cent, i n Belgium, and 
15 per cent, in France.^ 

the most important methods of instruction 
in modern times is what is called adult education ^ 
Even in this respect India is far behind other nations. 
In 1926, for instance, there were only 11,227 institu - 
tions and 282.q84jpu pils all over the country. ^ The 
public Pres^ . which is one of the most important 
means of imparting adult education, is also very 
backward in India. In 1926-7, for instance, the 
total number of newspapers and periodicals 
amounted to in Indi a, as compared with 

2 q ,6 q 4 in the U nited States with a population 

about on e- third of that of India. Moreover, most 
of the newspapeii^^anTj^iodicals have a much 
l arger circula tion in the United States than in India. 

The fundamental basis of industrial efficiency, 
especially in modern times, is, however, technicaL 
education, in which India is still more bacYw^d 
BGSiT in general or liberal education. In 1925-6, 
there were only 9 engineering and su rveying sch ools 
with 1,40 4 scholars, as compared with p fully 


^ Education in certain Countries 
(ill millions). 

Country. Year, Primary. Superior. 

population. 

United States ,1918 15-54 *^5 17*90 17 

France . . 1913 3*66 *13 -04 5*83 15 

Belgium. . 1919 *96 *0^ -oi i-oi 16 

India . . 1921 6*00 I *60 *70 8*30 3 

Adapted. Statishifue. France, 1923, pp. 213-15; 

The Indian Yeat'-book, 1923, p 451. 

® India in 

® The World Almanac, 1928, p, 262. 
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equipped technical hig^h schools, and 21,68 3 
students in Germany. As regards the iqgu gtug ^l 
ediieation, there were 396^ schools with ^^ 4 ^. 
scfiolars in the whole of India as compared with 
13 municipal professional schools with 1,385 pupils 
and 370 private schools with 92,000 pupils in the 
city of Paris alone. ^ 

As in the case of health, India has, within recent 
years, become more backward i n. knowledge, if not 
absolutely, at least relatively. In the first place, 
the old cultural systems, whether Hindu or Moham- 
medan, have almost broken down, partly due to the 
l ack of faith in th e old civ ilisations and partly to the 
inadequate means of propagating them as in the 
olden days. It is true that c omm unic ation _ ha s 
increase d and a larger body of information has been 
r’eaching the masses" tb-daylhan ever before. But 
this information has nma^^evplved fr om the, old 
cultural sys tem nor has it been appropriated to the 
national culture by scientific methods. 

In the second place, if there be any doubt as to 
the general education, there is no question as to the 
backwardness and deter ioration jof teQhpicah educa- 
tion, especially in arts and crafts, in which India 
once built up her world-wide reputation. The art 
of making ff pn and steel, of building magnificent 
edifi ces, and of manufacturing rnuslin , is no longer 
to be found in any part of the country. Even 
cottage industrie s, in which were trained millions 
of India’s artisan classes, have undergone deteriora- 

^ Statistical Abstract for British India, and Statesman's Year- 
hooks for years indicated. 
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tion. Moderiiindust,r ies. such as mines and factories, 
are comparatively few i n number a nd do not help 
i iTtlie 'ind!usfriar education of tET^lers excep t ; 
to a very limiitfiiLdfigree. Out of over 2-5 miUion 
workers engaged in organised industries emplo5dngj 
20 persons or more in 1921, only 28 p e r cent, wer e! 
skilled workers.! The staJidarTor skHTeTeh of siic'h 
a small "proportion ofworkers was very low. 
Equally backw ard, if not more, is India in the 
higher techn ology including supervision and manage- 
meSr^Ex^pt.,the cotton mills, most of thejor- 
ganised modern ind ustries, such as jute mills, tea 
garden s a nd coal mines, ^e controlled ahdlhahaged 
l^Eiiropsans: 

During the period w hile I ndia has been lo sing t hei 
knowledge of her own arts and crafts a nd has be enl 
u nable to acquire the knowledge of modern scienc e ' 
an d technolog y, m ost of the other imp o rtant coun- 
tri es have been making immense progress in moder n 
syste ms of production and distribut ion. And it is 
this inabili tuL of India to keep_.abieast of ot h er 
nations in evact sr.ienr.p..s an d, industrial techn ique 
which Is one of the fundamental causes of the 
industrial backwardness. 

5. Religious Inadaptability 

Another important cause of India's industrial 
inefficiency is moral deterioratio n, which has been 
brought about by^arious factors, such as religiou s 
d octrine and p hilosophical attitude towards life . 
Religion in a br^der sense includes not only the 

^ Adapted* Census of India, 19^1, Report i, p. 292 ; ‘Z, p. 277. 
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spiritual ideals which man attempts to realise for 
a life to com e> but also all those moral and inte l- 
l ectual aims and aspirations which they want to 
achieve here on earth. The underlying c oncept ions 
a nSTassuraptions as well as the methods of reali sing 
these id eals and aspirations have profound influe nce 
u ^ii' Euihari BeTia^Qur and humau_success. 

Whatever might be the metaphysical explanatio ns 
and theological speculations, most of tEe religious 
beliefs and practices among the Hindus, who form 
by far the majority of the population, are nothing 
but pure and simple superstitio ns. Nor do they 
.succeed in achieving their aims. Thus millions of 
(people in India year after year worship with devotion 
Lakshmi or goddess of wealth, Swaraswati or 
I goddess of learning, and Durga or goddess of 
' power, yet India is to-day the most indigent, most 
illiterate and most helpless country on earth. How- 
ever harmless in themselves these rituals and cere- 
monies may be, inasmuch as they divert the atten- 
t ion from the true means of~succe ss, they Tea3" to 
social aM inSist^ deterioration. 

One of the cardinal principles of Hindu religion 
is the belief in an infinite Being, of which this visible 
world is only a manifestation.^ It is the duty of 
every man to realise this entity either in this life 
or in the next by the practice of self-renunciation . 
Misery and sorrow "arise from the lower desires of 
man ; the way to real happiness lies in the elimina- 

^ Xlxis section is rather a recapitulation of a part of the 
author's article in the " Background of the Labour Problem '' 
m the Modern Review, June 1922. 
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tion of those desires. This doctrine has great effect 
u pon the s ocial and indn.qtrial attitude of the people. 

First, i t has tur ned t he mind away from ^ 
material to the s piritu al, from the natural to Jhe 
supen^ural, from the real to the ideal , from the 
concrete to the aBstract and from the outer to 
iffler aspect s of lif e. 

^cpnd, whi le j t has helped a very small minority 
to a ttain the highest fyp es of manhood, it has also 
checked the ment^ growth of by far the Hiajoritj 
by plhcmg before them ap'icjear far too high _for 
attainment by the average man. Thus while Hindu 
civUisation has helped to glorify a few, it has tended 
to fossllis^many. 

Third , by o ver-emphasising the happine ss of the 
afterdife and the attainment of this happiness 
t Erough self-renunciatio n, it has tabooe d most of 
the p leasures of t he fl5 h, and has placed as its goal 
the fewness rather tlian the mulfipiic itv of wanH T 
w hiclTis" tJae most important incentive to economi c 
a ctivities and industrial developm ent . 

Four th, by constantly directing the attent ion 
towards the inner struggle^ between desires and 
ideals, if has restncied the scope of' the externa l 
s truggle betwe en Man and Jsfafure, which stimulates 
Man to conquer Nature and acauiii wealt h. 

Fifth, the doctrine of Karm a, which is a part of 
the Hindu religion, has disintegrated into fatalism 
and has its worst effect upon the masse s. Tte ieel- 
ing that tke sorrow and happiness in this life are 
largely determined by the deeds of a former life 
takes away a good p art of the initiative for planning 
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a nd developing^ aii:szLxemediaLm £asa^^s-a^^ of 
i anv ^atastm phe. The majority of the people a re 
jp rone to resijgra themselves to the course of even ts . 
The ( toctrineTms T^nT eipoi i^bl^ 
th £ people^o turn failure to succ essyw liich"ls on e 
the essential elements in the acquisition of 
in'g usfnS efficie ncy. """ -- _ — 

6. Social Maladjustment 

While the teachings of religion have tended to 
make after-life and not this world the focus of 
attention , some of the social institutio ns, such as 
the cast(;^. systpTn. the zenana syste m, c hild marriag e^ 
the j oint-family syste m, and p rivate charity have 
also le d to social deterioration and industria l 
inef& ciency. 

The caste system is one of the most outstanding 
causes of social stagnation and industrial inertia. 
It has c reated false pride and vainglor y among a 
few and has l ed to the de gradation an3" demoralisa- 
tion of many. It has caused laSour'to loselts 
i 3igni!y a^ ^ the free movement of the peop le 

p h tSe selectii^ of industry and occupatio n. Most 
oFthe i mportant industries have, tiierefore, b een left 
t o the so-caUed lower class es, w ho, being devoid of 
f acilities tor education and of recofflitlon and suppo rt 
* o lTheTocie ty7£ iav^ kept the inSustrial art where it 
was hundreds of y^sF^, while the same industries 
ir fother countries have been developed by emine nt 
c hemists and enjrineers and commercialists with th e 
h ^ of the most up-to-date scientific discFveries an d 
tecnhical inventions. ' 
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Next to the caste system is the zenana or the 
seclusion of wor r^, which has also retarded the 
industrial progress of the country. Like the caste 
system, it is also a national calamity. Of course, it 
is a Mohammedan“‘‘cus?om prevails mostly 
among the Mohammedan famil ies. But a consider- 
able portion of the Hindu population, especially J n 
the nor th, has come under its influence, i^yj 
j i nstitution whic h interf e res^jith women's freedom 
I q | a ction and deprives them ^facilities for education, 
(acts as an impediment to their , moral,, intellectual 
^ and industrial developmen t. The zenana system, 
therefore, d eprives India of the full utilisation of 
t he physical and mental resources of almost hal f 
o f the s^ial population in her industrial acfivIH es. 

child marriag e is another stumbling-block to the 
growth of industrial efficiency in India. A large 
number of boys and girls, especially the latter, 
become married before their adolescence period is 
over. Although the age of marriage has been raised 
to 14 for girls and 16 for boys by the recent Act, 
even as late as 1921 there were under the ^ge of 
yeay s QVj er '^ •6 million married bc^ys and oyer 
6vS million married girl s.^ Th e early marria ge 
deprives boys and girls of the fullest opportunitie s 
f or the development of body and nundr including 
i n^stnal eduction , by which they could beSme 
more efficient members of industrial society. It 
curbs down and limits the spirit of ad venture and 
enterpi^e of the b oys, wl uch are among the" i^p^ t 
s tomating factors of modern industrial progres s, 

^ Adapted from the Census of India for 1921* 
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and compels the girls to bear the burden of gestatio n 
and lactation when they ought to be devotin g 
t hemselves to the acquisition of knowledge an d 
efficiency. Moreover, c hild marriage enc oiirages. the 
jourPfamily system and often leads to immature 
an3^ unwise jp arenthood to the detriment of the of f- 1 
spring as weU as parents themselv es, and helps over- 
population by prolonging the procreating period. 

The joint-family system, by which several mem- 
bers of the same family e ven after their marria ge 
li ve together with their parents and other relatio ns, 
s haring in the common family budge t, is another 
social institution interfering with the growth of 
industrial efficiency. Although the system is gradu- 
ally breaking down under social and economic forces, 
by far the majority of the Indian families still live 
in joint-families. It is not without its advantag es, 
but under the modern sociaTconditions, it has alrea dy 
outlived its utilit ies, and has become detrimental to 
industrial progress. As noted before, it is the 
citadel of c hild marr iage ; while it restricts the instinct 
of gai n on the part of the eajnmg member s, it pu ts 
a "p?eniium on idleness and discourages initiative o nl 
paR: of The dependen ts. 

The institution of private charit y which obtains 
as a part of b oth |:he Hjndu and the Mohammeda n 
social and religious organisation is also responsible 
for encouraging idleness o n the part of a considerable ^ 
number of the population. The noble aim and bene- 
volent effect of the institution cannot be denied, 
and at a time when there was not yet any public 
institution for taking care of the old, the defective 
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and the helpless, it served a very useful purpose. 
It will have its utility until social insurance and 
public philanthropy take its place. But it has been 
greatly misused and it is not uncommon that under 
the parb of religion many able-bodied men a nd 
women take advantage of the credulous belie f and 
benevofent supeiitition of the peop le, while many 
needy ones remain uncared fo r. 

7. Political Subjugation 

One of the most important cau ses which have both 
directly and indirectly retarded the growth of in- 
dustrial efficiency in India is her political subjuga- 
tion. The loss of independence is the greates t 
calamity that can befall a natio n. It not only brings 
about slavery ar d but also l eads to mor al 

and intellectual degeneration, and thus affects in - 
dustrial efficienc y: TTTnust be admitted at the 
outset that tl ^re is something fundamentally wron g 
mth Hm drLCLvilisati nn ^yhiVb_ffi„as.„nnt_,nu1y made 
t he people submit _i o. but even sustain, foreign rule . 

From the earliest times, India has been subjected 
to invasions and conquests. It was not, however, 
until the thirteenth century that India began to 
come under Mohammedan rule and to lose her 
independence. But by the very fact that the Moham- 
medans came to make India their own home an d the , 
actual administration of the country was practicaH v 
l eft to the Hind us, t he evils of Mohammeda n 
c onquest were largely ndtigated . It was with 
British conquest that India came upder alicn^r ule 
and a government from outside was inaugurated. 
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wh ich co ntributed to the social political and 
i ndustrial "^teriora tion oTThe . 

Tfift which le J^tEeJBritish to come 

to India was t o secure industrial and commerci al 
advantag es, t o facilitate and perpetuate which they 
gradually conquerecl ihe country and established 
complete political control. British rule in India 
might be roughly divided i nto three perio ds : 
namely, the rule under the East India Company 
(x757~i 857), the rule under the Crown (1858-1920), 
and the beginning of self-government from 1921, 
These three periods have been dominated by three 
distinct economic policies, such as mercantilism, 
laissez-faire, and modified protectionism. 

At the time of the arrival of the British in India, 
the dominating policy of England and other Western 
countries was mercantilism , by which they made 
their colonies and dependencies producers _ of r aw 
materials and purchasers of finished produ cts. This 
;^ficy was actively pursued by the British in the 
first period and remained effective in the second 
period. With the transfer of the government from 
the Company to the Crown, laissez-fair e which had 
become the political philosophy or industrial polic y 
of Englan d, also became the industrial pohcy of t he 
British government in Ind ia! It might seem para- 
doxical, but it is none the less true that both these 
apparently contradictory pohcies worked side by 
side in India during the period. W hile indigeno us 
industrial enterprise was denied any suppo rt, British 
c ommercial, industrial and financial interes ts, which 
had already established virtual monopoly in the 
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count ry, o ften with the help of Government, were lef t 
alone. It was not until the beginning of the last 
War that the Government of India realised the 
importance of adopting a new economic poli cy and 
of encouraging the development of indigenous enter- 
prise. The foundation of this policy was laid down 
in the Government of India Act of 191Q and has 
been since then in the process of development. It 
is too early to judge its results in so short a time. 

The economic policy of the Governme nt, followed 
until the beginning of the War, has left a three-fold 
effec t on the industrial life of the country : first , 
tE^"' drain ” of we alth, which has been estimated 
to be Rs ^0 crore s a year without any corresponding 
return in any form.^ In spite of the fact that there 
is a possibility of exaggeration and that a part of 
the drain is reinvested in India h erself.^ no country, 
however rich, can afford to pay to another country 
even half of such a sum for over i6o years wit hout 
being depleted of a large part of its social capital 
and annual dividend ; secoj id, decline nf I'nrti'gp-nmig 
arts and craf ts.^ There is no question but that some 

^ Wadia and Joshi^ The Wealth of In dia. London, 1925, p. iii. ’ 

® There is an argument to the effect that most of the British 
capital invested in India was made in India. See Modern 
Review, October 1929, p. 464. 

® See Pandit M. M. Malaviya's Note of Dissent. Indian 
^dusiria l Commission of pp. 247-57. Strong com- 

hination among the kuropean companies witk a view to crush 
Indian enterprise can be said to be the main cause of gradual 
decline and premature end of the Indian shipping industry '' 
— from a statement of the Bengal National Chamber of Com- 
merce to the Indian Mercantile Marine Company in 1925. 
See Bengal National Chamber of Commerce's plea for the 
recognition of India’s claim— Water Transport, 1929, 
p. 6. See also the editorial notes, Modern Review, October 
1929, pp- 4^4-6* 
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of them would have die d thei r natural deat h in the 
fa ce of foreign, competition , but a na tional Gove rn- 
ment .would have improved and modernised at lea st 
a few. Third , re tarde^rowth o f modem industri es. 
C ommercial rivalry o f tb£.,Driti^.i ndustne and 
the virtual monopolistic control of most of In dia's 
key industries b y the British have b^n' detrimental 
to the growth of modem industrial enterprise in 
India. The former induced the British Government 
in India t o create all the facilities for their irnports 
i nto Indi a, e.g., the imposition of the excise duty 
on cotton manufactures, and the latter o ppose d 
t he growth of rival indigenous industries, e.g^, the 
inl and a nd coastal shipping. The very fact that 
m ost of these mo dem industrial . enterprises and of 
pufeh q an d qua si-public ind ustries, such as railwajrs,| 
t ramwa^ ys. i rrigatio n, gas a nd electric ity work s, were 
o rganised and managed by forSgn^, ^ptivetlih^ 
indigenous people of alTfEe chances of acquiring 
k nowledge and experience in modem industri al 
e nterpr ise. 

Equally deleterious has been the indirect effect 
of political subjugat ion upon industrial efficiency. 
The effect of ignorance, ill-health and poverty upon 
industrial efficiency has been already discussed. 
The most important e ffect of the loss of independen ce 
is . however, moral degradati on. The e xclusion fro m 
all milita ry, and most of the, civil and medic al, 
servic es — as a matter of fact from aU position of 
power and responsibility — w as a great detrimen t to 
the growth mimational character. Moreover, the 
p resence of a socially^aloof ruling class with different 
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social at titude and cultural ideal could not but he lp 
the growth of “ i nferiority-complex " or "slave- 
mentality ” among the conquered people , who t 
g radually came to doubt the soundness of the ir 
ovm civilisation__a nd thus lose self-confidence, initia - 
ti ve and enterpr ise — quahties upon wh ich depend s 
the indus trial efficiency ot a modem natio n. 

8. Industrial Backwardness 

The immediate cause of the industrial inefficiency 
of India is, however, the backwardness of the 
industrial organisation. From the earliest times 
until recently, India was, and to a large extent still 
is, a country of self-sufficing village econom y. The 
v illage was the industrial un it, where the needs of 
fo od products and raw materials were supplied bv 
t he cultivato rs and those of manufactured goo ds 
b y the artis ans. The market was confined to the 
e xchange of local produ cts, and the demand fo r 
ra re commodities was met bv the fair which wa s 
h eld neriodicaJly within t he reach of almost ev ery 
village. There is no douBt that in recent y ears the 
n umber of agricultural products raised'~espec iajlv 
f or ffie maS iet, s uch as jute, cotton, oil se^s , is 
i ncreasing and t hat factory products, both of foreig n 
a nd domestic origin , are increasingly finding thei r 
wav into remote villag es. But taking the count ry i 
a s a wh ole, b oth the quantity and variety of s uch 
g oods are rather insignificant in comparisonwi th 
t hose locally produced and consum ed. 

Th is self-s^cmg viUage econorny has been one 
of the fundamental causes of India's industrial 
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1 stagnation. It has limited the scone 

I 


of division 


;o|,,]ahour and hin dered the gprowth in the specialisa- 
ition^pf lajid, la ^ur a nd capit al, andTbas thus stood 

of skill an d ingenu ity. 


The confinernent ofjroductiojn^to jthejo££daJX^^ 
consumption restricted the scope of comp etition 

^ •Mi'MdM* >aJ& w ww ••jirt j u - jmtwmm *itsm vv um ^ wwiiifciimi v ^ mw <mm wm « 

and, the improvement in the,arLand^.eed of prod uc- 
tion. Moreover, the lack of .faoiijtiog -.fo^ 
contact, which often^ foUpws trade rel ations with 
thp outside world, has retarded social progress which 
forms the background of industrial efficiency. 

The failure to apply modern sciQj^^^d_^t to 
productive processes is one of the principal causes 
of agricultural backwardness. The fertility, of ^^oil 
has been in most cases exhausted through constant 
cultivation without fertilisation. Farmyard manu re, 
which is the best and cheapest fertiliser, is almost 
universally burned , and artificial fertilisers are too 
dear to be useT^y the majority of the cultivators. 
The lack of adequate knowledge in soil conservation 
and crop rotaliQnr ieadr'tQ^ffi^ tallowing ot a con- 
siderable amount of arable land every year. Due 
to the i gnorance of scientific breeding and feedin g, 
the majOTty of Indian livestock are unprofitable 
and wasteful for the production of labour, mfik, 
meat and hide. Seeds and crops are scarcely select ed 
for^The increase iiTTETe^quintity and quality ot the 
yield and thereby of farm profit. Implement s and 
tools are obsolete and antiquated ; pests and parasit es 
visit periodically, destroying crops and livestock ; 
and by-products are scarcely utilised. The holdings 
are too small for the economic use of improved tools 
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and implements and for the whole-time employment 
of the cultivator throughout the year. Even the 
small-holding is often sub-divided into smaller plots 
and scattered over a wide range. 

Production has scarcely been adapted to the 
special needs^f the ma rket. nor has there appeared 
any regional division of production except that whic h 
has been forced by geographical necessit ies, such as 
jute in lower Bengal. FarmmsL.as.^ a _busmess i s 
s carcely know n to the average cultivator and his 
colossal illiteracy never enables him to count his cost. 
After paying a high rate of interest and excessive rent, 
often amounting to half or more of his profits, the 
average cultivator h as scarcely any means left to 
provide his family with the necessities of life, much 
less to save for agricultural improvement. 

The artisa n fares scarcely better than the culti- 
vator! In fact, in most cases he is the wors e of the 
two. For centuries neither his tools and implemen ts 
nor his industrial art have undergone any impro ve- 
n^nt, n or has the State come to his aid. With 
antiquated tools and obsolete" methods an d~unaided 
b y Society and the Sta te, the Indian artisan has 
become weaker and weaker in competition with the 
workers in other parts of the world, w ho are equipped 
with the most up-to-date knowledge of sciefice and 
w ith the latest achievements of mechanical inv en- 
tion, and are aided bv intelligent Society and th e 
b enevolent Stat e. In the struggle for commercial 
supremacy, the Indian artisan i s thu s hefeate^d by 
f oreign compet it ion in h is own homp!" market. 

In recent years, as we have seen, several modern 
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industries have been established, especially in 
relation to mining, planting, manufacturing and 
transporting. Of these industries, the most im- 
portant are cotton and jute mills, tea-gardens, coal- 
mines, and engineering workshops. Th e success o f 
so me of these industries h as been due to monopol y. 
But in a vast counfrjTinceTjadia, modem organised 
industries are still insignificant in comparison with 
the old and unorganised ones. 

One of the greatest drawbacks to the development 
of modern industries in India is that there is neithe r 
the favour able background nor the congenial atm os- 
p here necessary to their normal and rapid expansi on. 
Although phenomenal progress has been made in 
certain branches, ther e has not yet been develop ed 
either ai;^ all-round industrial system or a combin a- 
tion of related industries with subsidiary and alli ed 
p rpcc s ies for ttie economic utilisation of by-produ cts 
a M auxiliary materi als. There are still lackin g 
f acilities for bankin g tran sport an d marketin g, the 
i ndustrial j^dconamerciaT^perien ce, and the scien- 
tific and tecLnicar knowledg e, which are essential 
for large-scale economic production. Account must 
alsojb e taken of th eggp-lo-ng inertia of the offTindus- 
tnirsystem, the rigidity of ancient social institu - 
tions and the colossal illiteracy and ignorance of 
the masses, all "of which are impediments to the 
gr owttiL. nl-both new ecQnamig_£ Qnsciousness and 
new industrial enterprise. 




PART II. ACHIEVEMENT OF 
EFFICIENCY 

CHAPTER IV 

CONSERVATION OF HEALTH 

In the previous chapters, the extent of India’s 
industrial efficiency has been estimated and the 
various causes which have led to the inefficiency 
have been discussed. The most important quest^ 
is how India can achieve her industrial effidfiticy dEnd 
secure the prosperity and welfare of the people. 
From the last chapter it must be realised that the 
problem is by no means an easy one, and requires 
the mobilisation of the active interes t and c ct - 
certe'd" activities of the entire social population , and 
the reconstruction of nation al healt h as w^ as of 
al Tthe social , p onticai a nd inaustrial institutions . 

I. Amelioration OF Races 

Since the basis of Andustrial efficiency is t he 
physical abilities and menta l gnalifies. nf a people, 
the first question is : What are the possibilities for 
improving these qualities among the races composing 
the Indian population ? The scope of race improv e- 
ment is. however, very much limite d. The physical 
features and mental characteristics of a race are 
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more or less permanently fixed and there is scarcely 
any chance of ameliorating them beyond the average 
level. 

The preg maJiQiLof the ^testjor most desira ble 
types women in the race sep.ms 

t he only positive- method of race improveme nt. 
There is, however, al so a negative meth od by which 
the physical and mental defectives can be kept 
under control or even eliminated by discouraging or 
preventing the perpetuation of the stock afflicted 
witli them. 

R ecent stndiea in heredit y have clearly shown 
that certain traits and diseases, such as feeble- 
mindedness, insanity and epilepsy, are transmitted 
from generation to generation. It is possible to 
eliminate these defects by segregation or even 
sterilisation of the afflicted individuals. It must, 
however, bo remembered that eugenics is not yet 
a perfect science and the knowledge for the intelhgent 
application of its principles is far from being com- 
plete. But it is a growing science, and is expected 
to become very helpful to the control of the socially 
undesirable. 

According to the Census of 1921, t he number o f 
inlirm persons in Ip4 ia- including the insane, deaf- 
mutc, blind and "lepers, is less than a naillion.^ 
Although aU these diseases are not congenital, 
the number of congenitally defective persons in 
India would be much larger than that indicated 

* The number of infirm persons was actually 860,099, of 
wiiom 88,305 wero insane, 189,644 deaf*mute, 479>637 blind, 
and 102,513 lepers. Cmsus of Mia, 1921, Report I, p. 205. 
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by the above figures. T here is. for instance, n o 
estimate in India of the feeble-minded -neraons . who 
form the largest class of the congenital defectives . 

T he control of the propa gation of congeni taUv; 
afflicted persons, will, no doubf, somewhat imp rov^ 
t he racial stock "of India n popul a-tion. thei 

most important effect will be the introd uction of| 
so cial sel ection and conscio us eff ort forjace improve- / 
meat, which in itself would have much salutary 
effect upon Society. 

2. Development of the Physique 

While there is a limit to race amelioration by 
controlling heredity, t here is a wide scone for th e 
f ull development of inherent physical capab ili- 
ties and .mental qualities by the improvement of 
the phvsig u^ Health is the physical basis of in- 
dustrial efficiency. Sound heal th implies optimism, 
alertness, courage, and persev eranc e, which are th e 
essential elements of industfiar efficienc y. ^ 

The h igh rate of mort ality has already been dis- 
cussed and it has also been shown that the death-rate 
i n India c an he reduced ];^y nnp-hnlf Out of 6 
million deaths of a population of 241 millions under 
registration in 1927, i.e., 24-8 per 1,000, only 3-4 
per 1,000 died at the age of 60 or upwards, that is, 
of what might roughly be called " senility .” and 
the life of the remaining 21-4 per 1,000 w as cut off 
p rematurely bv various diseases, most of which ar e 
preventabl e. Of the latter figures, r4 -3 deaths per 
1,000 were caused by fevers and the remaining yi 
deaths per 1,000 were caused by cholera, small-pox. 
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plague, d ysenter y, d iarrlicea,. re spiratory diseases a nd 
others.’- 

What is of greater loss is not so much ac tual 
deatE, But the devita Jisatioh"of national health a nd 
^ ^our Fy these diseas es. It is to be granted that 
many more people suffer from these diseases tha nj 
t hose__wha -.die. The wastage of national ener^ 
c aused by ill-healthlEas" already "be6n estimate d" to 
b e about per cent, of the t otal. T he mos t 
imj>ortant causes of national ill-healt h are insufficient 
diet an d insanitary condit ions. 

The provision of sufficient di et is, in fact, o f firs t 
i mportance to the coun try. What is needed is a 
s ecunty of some minimum standard of li ving. 
Although it is more or less a vague term, it is quite 
possible to have some rough idea of th e minimu m 
amount of food , fuel, clothing and hou^g , which 
are absolutely necessary for the health and decency 
of a people, t aking into consideration the climat ic 
a nil (^.nltl-i ral nf t he COUntrV . 

One of the most important problems for Govern- 
ment is that of fixing a national minimum of a 
l iving requireme nt. It has already been suggested 
that the population of India is so undernourished 
and physically poor that nothing but a minimum 
standard can restore them to normal health, which 
is the foundation of industrial efficiency. In fact, 
pational health is the best form, of. national wSK h. 
A minimum standard implies a minjmum income, 
whi ch can be secured only by increased productiv ity. 

^ Adapted, Statistical Abstract for British India, I 930 » pp- 
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Here is a viciotts circ le. I neffi-ciencv is the caus e 
of poverty, and poverty i s the cause of inefficien cv. 
Since both of Hiem exist fogether, the solution of 
them must be attempted at the same time. The 
problem is so great and its effect so widespread that 
nothing but the organised effort of the whole society 
can undertake its solution. 

Closely connected with the quantity is t he quality 
, of foo d. The present food rations in most parts of 
India l ack some of the essential elements o f nutriti on, 
s uch as proteins and vitami ns. The time has come 
tc TmaEeXsaSififi Tst food-stu ffs and 

of the meEEoSs"^! their preparation so that there 
may evolve a new national standard of food ration 
to suit climatic conditi ons and national taste and 
at the same time may supply vital needs of the 
people. 

Next to the provision of a minimum ration is the 
question of physical cultu re, which has received 
some attention in recent years. The solution of 
the problem has become much easier with the 
prospects of introducing compulsory public education 
all throughout the country. All boys and girls i n 
priblic schools must be compeUed to^ 
a SBrsystemafm training for ceHmn K^^^ 

a which "must lie continued throughout^^e 

p eriod of secoM^. Iiig cojiege 6dtlc a- 

tiflu. This compulsory physical cidture lhusr be 
su j3pkmmted b^ 

for upbuilding_national Jieal th. The,Sj ^ol System 
in Central European countries has done immense 
^ood as a method of health improvement* 
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Besides helping in upbuilding the physique, game s 
and sport s have stiU another important function in 
national life, i.e., a s a disciplinary metho d. Playin g 
is a natural impulse, and taking advantage of it, 
courag e, perseverance, orderlines s and spirit of fai r- 
pl ay and smuTaFother noble qualities can be c ulti- 
vated among the peo ple. Moreover, games and 
sports are always sources of great recreation and 
enjoyment to the general pubHc. Football, cricket, 
running, swimming and cychng have become public 
recreations in almost aU countries. The Olympic 
games have added much to both the national and 
international character of physical culture and public 
recreation. 

The next method of improving national health 
is the i mprovement of sanitary condition s, which 
could be done hy a welLdeJermine d po licy for pubU c 
hg,alth. “ P revention is bet ter t han c ure ” is the 
fundamental policy of modern States, and it is the 
o rganisation of public health wherein lies the secr et 
of longer and healthier life in Western countr ies. 
iFr opical and sub-trouical countries have, of cours e, 
f s ome special diseases f rom whT^ most of t'h e Wes tern 
c ountries arc fr ee, but th e latter have also, the ir 
o wn special diseas es. With a weU-directed policy 
of public health India can promote national health 
almost as perfect as that in the West. 

The first step towards the improvement of public 
health is the e stablishment of medical researc h. 
The objec t of such institutions is twofold, namely, 
(i) to receive and adapt to local conditions all 
important results of researches into health and 
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medicine carried on in other parts of the world ; 
and ( 2 ) to do original research work into the condi- 
tion of health or diseases peculiar to the country. 
Medical research instit utions may adv antageously 
b ^Toca ted in such^important , and_ populous c ities 
in which are situated physical, chemical and bacterio- 
logical laboratories, medical colleges and hospitals 
and other scientific institutions. Moreover, most 
of the diseases occur in the centres of large 
population. 

~NSt to medical research, the most important 
question is that of medical educatio n. Resea rch i s 
meaningless unless its , ATS .Jiril i sed- for_the 

i mprovement of national healt h, and this can be done 
oiily ~by experts trained for such purposes. What 
India needs for the improvement of national health 
is an army of medical me n, w ho will orga nise pub lic 
he alth institutions and help in e stablishing, sanitation 
i n households, farms, work sh ops, a nd factories all 
over the cou ntry. They need associa tes in making 
p ropaganda all over the country, sucir~as" 'afifF 
m'alana asso ciations and baby -week societies "" 
The last, EuTnot the least important method of 
improving national health is the provision of medica l 
help wheriever necess ar^ E very nee3y ' 

m ust havel j free medical advice or medicin e.^ There ' 
east alreaciy pubnc hospitals, b ut their scope nee ds 
e xpansio n. Not only a distric t, but each gub- 
4ivision and important town should have a public 
hospital under the care of proper medical officers. 
T he public grant in most of these cases can be 
supplemented by private philanthropy, which has 
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always been a prominent feature among the people 
of the country. 

3. Control of Population Growth 

Closely connected with the amelioration of races 
and the conservation of health is the question of the 
control of population growth. Of course, the 
prevention or regulation of new generations not yet 
born could not have any direct effect upon the achieve- 
ment of industrial efficiency of the present popula- 
tion. But inasmuch as the control of population 
promotes gradual improvement and imposes upon 
Society voluntary and intelligent parenthood, thus 
tending to eliminate the undesirables and defectives 
already referre d to. its inairect enect upon the 
achievement of industrial efficiency is by no means 
unimportant. 

In a previous section it has been shown that under 
the present state of productivity, India can supp ly 
foo d only to two-thirds of her populatio n and can 
keep m comfort and efficiency, as required by a more 
or less international standard, only one-third. The 
pertinent question is whether India can increase 
her productive power and supply the needs of not 
only her present, but also her growing population. 
The least she can do is to increase her productive 
power by one-third. But man cannot live by bre ad 
alone, he must possess means for the developme nt 
of hi s ininJ , and at the same time keep a standard 
of life which is commensurate with tnat oi otE er 
gl^ple. What is true of an individual is also true 
of a nation. The present question thus resolves 
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into this, t hat India must increase her productive 
po wer by two-third s . 

Ihe problem is, however, much more complicated 
than it appears to be. P opulati on is not a static 
thing. Its normal tendency is to grow . In spite 
of famine and pestilence, the population in India 
increased by an average annual rate of *48 per cent, 
a year from 1885 to 1921. At this rate of growth 
the present population of India would amount to 
325 millions. What would be the rate of growth 
in the future is a matter of conjecture. But it can 
be safely assumed that various social movements, 
especially those for health, would de c rease t he death- 
ra^, and at a very conservative e"stimation oFan 
increase of *5 per cent, a year, the population in 
India would in all probability amount to 370 millions 
in 1950.^ 

There is stiU another aspect to the question. 
The standard of living is a growing process . With 
th^ progress ^f Society there grow new ideals and 
aspirations, some of which have to be satisfied with 
material goods. Indian people must have the same 
means for their moral and intellectual development 
as the people of other countries. It is thus ev ident 
t hat the wants and needs of Society will increas e 
in the course of time. 

"Tdtbough i ndia wastes about three-fou rths of her 
natural resource s, t wo^t h irds of her human resources 
a nd two“thirds o f Ker "capital resources, they can 

1 See Author’s " Population and Food Supply in India/' 
Proceedings of the World Population Conference, London^ 1927, 
pp. 114-18, 
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be appropriated only gradually. The possibility of 
utilising natural resources depends upon the 
e fficiency of labour and the sufficiency of capifaL 
By far the major part of India^lIlSan^ 
underfed^ diseased, illiterate and unskilled .' Equally 
d5icientTs Inffi'a m the possession of ^cial capita l, 
nor can social savings be transformed mto woridng 
capital immediately. Moreover, the appropriation 
of natural resources, the best of which are already 
in use by such intensive methods as irrigation, 
drainage, fertiUsing and acclimatisation, would come 
only under t he law of diminishing return . It is 
thus seen that India must adopt the policy of the 
control of population for the prosperity and progress 
of her people. The best method of stabilising the 
population in a country is the adoption of the polic y 
of birth-contr ol, which has been brought to a ve ry 
scientific ac curacy in modern times. 

There are several difficulties in adopting the pohcy 
of population control by India, but they can be 
surmounted, The population is the physical basis 
of national self, and any proposal for the reduction of 
the present number would be ob jectionable to pub hc 
sentime nt. But the difficulty can be overcome by 
taking the present number as the limit of India's 
population, at least for the next half-century. 

More serious are rehgious difficulti es. Social 
customs and prejudices, if not religious doctrines, 
are opposed to the idea of birth-control among 
both Hindus and Mohammedans. But such pre- 
judices are as strong among the Catholics, and the 
practice of birth-control is still gaining ground even 
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among the Catholics in Europe and America. More- 
over, the practice of birth-control should commence 
among a people before the C hurch and the Sta te 
give their sanction. 

The real difficulty to the propagation of the birth- 
control idea in India is the illiteracy of the masses. 
Birth-control is, however, practised secretly by 
almost all classes of people and in almost all coun- 
tries, and it is not unknown to the Indian masses. 
But most of the secret practices are crude and 
dangerous. The introduction of modern scientific 
methods implies a certain amount of knowledge. 
T his can, however, be met by practical demonstra -t 
t ion of the devices in special clinics under the sup er- ' 
viaon and guidance of the experts , and such 'clinic s 
have been established in Western cou ntries. 

One serious difficulty in the case of India arises in 
the fact that the masses are ignor ant and any move - 1 
r nent fnr.birth-roTii trol has to begin at the top, i .e., 
w ith the more educated classe s. There is nothing as 
yet to prove that the present so-caUed higher or edu- 
cated classes in India are endowed with the higher 
inborn or innate qualities and that the unpro- 
portionate reduction in their number would prove 
any real loss to India. The real loss might be that 
of cultural advantages which these classes already 
possess and which have yet to be achieved by the 
so-called lower classes. But these disadvantages can 
be overcome by the rapid socialisation and amehora- 
tion of these classes and by the raising of their 
moral and intellectual status. This is what is 
happening in other societies. Moreover, the practice 
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of birth-control, as i n fact all social processes, mu st 
1 l ^egin at the t op and gradual Lv sink down to th e 
lo wer s~tra ta ol Sooety by the process of imitati on. 
There is stiU another solution to the question. What 
is needed is that a ^oup of intellie^e nt prqpaganc^s. 
I especially, th e young medical men, should take u p 
I the question and lav the lbuhdation"fcr a nation al 
bi rth-cont rol movement It is a very happy sign 
of tEe present generation that such a movement 
has already been started in India. 



CHAPTER V 

SOCIAL REGENERATION 


A nother condition of achieving indus trial effic iency 
is social regeneratio n. Industnal efficiency is, in 
fact, the scientific organisation by a nation of all 
its social forces including traditions or institutions, 
for the satisfaction of its material wants ; and the 
more vigorous these forces are, the more efficient 
industrially a nation is likely to be. For centurie s, 
s ocial life in India has lost its vitality. Like an 
individual, ~a "society survives by adaptation. It 
is the inability to adapt itself to the changing 
conditions of the world which is one of the essen- 
tial causes of India's social decadence and conse- 
quently of industrial stagnation. The development 
of India's industrial efficiency depends to a large 
extent upon her social reviva l. 

I. Philosophical Attitupe 

The most important means of regenerating Indian 
Society is the reconstruction of a new social attitu de 
or philosophy of Jife. With the progress of science 
and art and the^adual control by man of natural 
and social forces, the world has been undergoing 
rapid changes, not only in material aspects but 
alsojiLethxcal and spiritual ideals. {XheWkr^t 
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has been replace d by the factory system , i ndividu al 
enterprise 6y Joint-^ock compas s, national 
economy by^Intempiraal^con^^ status by con- 
traHTTnysticlsra^^ positivism, and umversallsm 
bypragmaffsm. To l ive and succeedln tJie pr'esent 
worlH of foreign aggression and international co m- 
peti tion~7)ne~of the essential things is to creat e a 
n el^attitude towards life and its environme nt rj 
The first point to emphasise in this new social 
attitude is that the Golden Age was not in the pas t 
b ut that it is to be in the futu re. It is a common 
belief among the masses that the days of truth, 
justice and happiness are gone for ever. Both the 
mythological conception and the glorious past of 
Hindu civilisation and its subsequent domination 
by foreign nations are mostly responsible for such 
an attitude. What is needed is the developme nt 
of a new consciousnes s tha t in spite of its downf all, 
India still possesses potentialities to become a great 
nation, and that it is tEe duty 61 afi 'SCdarmembers 
to work towards that goal. 

,,<^nother point to inculcate is that the object o f 
life is not to be happy in a world to com e, but to 
achieve a richer anci fuller selt-expreSon here on 
eajtfe One of the greatest faculties of man is to 
pro ject i nto^^e future an ideal of life from the past 
and present experien ce. R ightly ut iiisM, it'^n 
become one of the greatest sources of individua l 
happiness and of so^I progress, but it becomes 
a national curse when it discourages the making^ of 
t he fullest use of the present opportunities and the 
turning of the failures into success with the vain 
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hope that there might be compensation or retribu- 
tion fo r aULihe present sufferings in a future life . 
This is one of the causes of India’s downfall, and 
the time has come when the iinportance of making 
t he best use of the pre sent opportunities must b e 
realise d. 

The s uperiority of human intelligence over t he 
blind forces of Nature is still another poin t which 
must be inculcated into the new social attitude. 
The importance of this element lies i n th e fact that 
t he activities of the masses are still co ntrolled by 
t he fatalistic conception of life. Sorne of" the 
cardinal points in this social attitude or philosophy 
of life should be that, first, t he destiny of man is 
not influenced by some mysterious and supernatur al 
power b ut by physical and social laws ; s econ d, 
alt hough the laws o f Nature are inevitable and 
i nalienab le, t hey c an be controlled' and 'dfrecteS by 
human intelligence "ahH' can Be utilised for huiiian 
pjaposes ; third, poverty, ignorance and mise ry 
a re not necessary parts of the eternal order of thi ngs, 
b ut the results of defective social organisations wh ich 
c an be remedied by deliberate social efforts . 

The importance of industrial success as an object 
in life must also be emphasised. Over-empha sis 
upon the spiritual aspects of life and , formulati on 
of ethical ideals in India at a time when the standar d 
of life w as simple and industrial competition w as 
p ra_cticallv unknown, account for the lack of apprecia- 
tion of an industrial career. But i n these days of 
oyer-population. unemploym ent, c ompetition a nd 
rising standar d, it has become extremely necessary 
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to realise that i ndustrial success i s no t only a m^ns 
t o the sati sfaction. ,of,..material wan ts but also to 
^s elf-deveTonment and self-reahsatio n. 

2. Individual Character 

This orientation of philosophical attitude must be 
accompanied by the upbuilding of individual ch ar- 
a^ter. Although the elements of character, such as 
instincts and impul s e, are inbo rn, character itself is 
i ^tlv a social product and can be inodifiiej .accord- 
iug to the social purp ose. The importance of this 
remark becomes evident by the analysis of the 
changes in the national character of the people 
within the first quarter of the present century. 

For the purpose of developing a new character, 
the first thing necessary is to formulate a new 
national id ealbasaion n ational requiremen ts. This 
ideal must include among the requirements, self- 
help and self-relia nce, d eterminatio n and p ersever - 
ance. fo rethough t and t hriftiness , and simi laFotK er 
mialities which are essent ial for industrial success. 
An important quality required lor industnai efnci- 
ency in modern times is the spiritM corporate acti vi- 
ties. Handicraft was individual "enterpri se in which 
a person devoted all iiis time, from the beginning 
to the end, to the same article. This individual 
work has been replaced bv division of labour a nd 
one can take part only in a small fraction of the 
work required for finishing an article. This change 
in industrial technique requires special emphasis on 
corporate activity. Th e glory of a good work do es 
n ot belong to an individual W to a grou p. 
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The propagation of this new national idea l among 
the people itself will be a great step towards the up- 
building of a new national character. Once thei 
ideal becomes a part of the social consciousnes 5~ allj, 
instituti ons win become means of incorporatin gii 
t he essential qualities required by modem i ndustrial 
s ociety, into individua l _character. Nurserie s "and 
playgroun ds, s chools and c ollege s, fi elds a nd factories, 
household s and socia l clubs wfil sujiply ample 
opportu nities for engraving th ese quahties on the 
c hara^r of the rising genera tions. 

The be.st mean.s of upbuilding a new character is, 
however, t he educational syste m. The importance . 
of this fact has been realised from the beginning of 
class-consciousness in human history. One could 
point to many examples of the control of educatio n 
bv couquftring-rarf 9 and domin ating class es. Since 
t he beginning of the conqu est, the British hav e* 
controlled the educational policy of India , and even 
to-day one of t he main struggles between the Gover n- 
ment and the people relates to th e question of the * 
c ontrol of national edu cation! For developing' in- 
dus trial effi ciency. India must also 'control -ter 
ed ucational p olicy. — 

Politics can scarcely be separated from economics 
in these days of i nternation al competitidn~and'hew 
mercantili sm. Thi s is especially true Th the relatio n i 
o f England-and India which is essentially economic ./ 
In fact. s ome of the qualities leading to selt-gov ern-i 
ment are also necessary for industrial prosp erity.! 
But the greatest profelem of India is that of living 
the question of the abject poverty of her masses, 
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and even self-government itself is partly a means 
to that end. While the necessity of self-government 
should not be minimised, emphasis must be laid 
upon achieving those qualities in individual character 
which are essential for economic success. Even aft er 
t he achieve ment nf .Swaraj. I ndia's most importa nt 
pr oblem wiU still remain unsolved unless the nat ion 
is awakened to the necessity of developing nation al 
character for industrial success. 


3. Public Morality 

Equally important is public morality . Indian 
religions have developed lofty spiritual ideals and 
high ethical standards. B ut owing to t he relative 
emphasis wh ich they put on the relation "Between 
man and G od i nstead o f 'Fetween rnan and nian, 
p ublic morality does not get t'£e saihe impetus fo 
growth as private moral ity. Moreover, mo.st of the 
let hical ideals in India were standardised centuries 
1^0 whe n i-iocietv Had not reached a high stage of 
d evelop menL IFe result is th at public morali ty 
l ags behind social developm ent and it is quite in- 
adequate for the solidarity and progress of modem 
Society, wh en ..social intercourse has become 
diversified and complex. 

The diversity of ra ce, c reed and language in the 
country itself is a great hindrance, but custom and 
prejudic e which have crept into the easting religions, 
invasions and conques ts to which the people" have 
been subjected, and the aims and ideals of foreig n 
c ultur e, with which they have been brought in 
contact, have also undermined the old standard of 
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moralit y, w hile no new standard has yet bee n 
e stabhshed to take its plac e. 

The deleterious effect of the retarded growth of 
the new standard of public morality in Ind ia is too 
obvious to need any elaborate discussion, .le alousy ^ 
and litigatio n, proviBcialis m and s ectionalism , clan- 
nishne ss and communalism , and cliques and intrigues 
r un rampant all over the countr y, t hus hindering not 
o nly the social solidarity , but also economic pros-] 
perity. Industrial development in modern times 
depends largely upon co rporate actiyities, and, 
w ithout mutual confidence and co-operation no ^ 
i ndustrial success is p ossible! a new 'soc ial 

idealism b aoVed bv a liftw patinnal awa.Vening and 
an enlightened public opinion can regenerate the 
national life with moral courage and public spirit 
and with the sense of duty and responsibility. 

4. Business Honesty 

Closely connected with the public morality is the 
question of business honest y. The tendency to 
dishonesty in commercial relations is not stronger 
in India than in other countries. S hort weights andi 
measur es, a dulteration and falsiffcati on, petty 
higgling and cut-throat competitio n, s ecret agre e- 
ments and underhand dealings are phenomena well 
known all over the industrial world, lliey have 
be en kept in check only by intelligent public opinio n, 
v igilant State regulatio n andfe nhghtened self-intere st? 
It is th rough these agencie s that sound business 
principles and c ommercial code s can be developed 
in In^a. 
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T hat public opinio n c annot be very strong o r 
i ntelligent in a coTintry where nine-tenths of fh ^ 

ppnpip rannot rparl nr writs i=! pa<;i1y ronfPiYf:|Tn,1o 

But agitation i s also a means of educatio n among 
th e masses and a~great deal can be achieved ev en in 
India. All that is needed is to have the i deal o f 
b usiness honesty well impressed on the mind ol a 
s mall group of m en who can devote themselves to 
the cause. Theimprovementinsocialjustice, includ- 
ing the gradual ri se in the age of marriag e and similar 
other social reforms within the past two generations, 
is the result of the agitation by a small band of 
workers of the Brahmo Som aj and the Arya Sam aj. 
Still greater and quicker results have been achieved 
in pohtical fields. Although the ideals of liberty 
and reform appeal more to the imagination and are 
thus easily propagated, c ommercial ethics have al so 
t heir strong poin ts. Th ey relate to the mate rial 
i nterest of the maioxitv of the people a nd are thu s 
b ecoming^ more i mportant with increasing unem- 
p loyment, gr owmg tErugglc"for' exrsteiice'ahd risi ng 
c ost of li ving. 

A still great work in raising business hones ty 
depends upon the State, which is in modern times 
responsible for carrying out a larger part of social 
will for social welfare. The enforcement of the law 
by organising inspection and supervision is of course 
the primary duty of Government. But the more 
constructive work lies in the development bv Govern - 
ment of a body of law for carrying on business 
actmties in such a way as there are left few loop holes 
for the infringement of business honesty. The 
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regulation of l oint-stock compani es, banking ente r- 
prises. patents, t rade naark s, cop3Trights and manu - 
facturing processes is o n e of the important functi ons ‘ 
of all modem govern ments. 

The most important facto r in elevating business 
honesty is, however, self-inter est. That mal practic es 
do no t lead to. b usiness succ ess is well understoo d 
hy all hus iriess men as soon as the question is raised 

in their mind ; nor is bargaining or higgli ng 

p rofitable in modem business transa ctions. One of 
the reasons why some of the malpractices still exist 
in India is the fact that most of the custo mers inj 
I ndia are me n inst ead o f women as in most of tKea 
Western countries, and it is a weU-known fact that 
a s customers women are more intelligent and more 
a pt to get their money's worth than~m ep. The 
success of a business depends upon a steady and 
permanent market and nothing is a greater asset to 
a business than go od will or public confidence in its 
business transact ions. H onesty has bee n a nd will 
^ ways b e the best policy ~for business^ uccess. ' 

5. Social Equality 

This philosophic orientation or the development 
of a new social attitude towards life and public 
morality should be accompanied by the reformation 
of social institutions. AH artificial distinction s baaed 
o n caste, creed and sex must be abolished and 
Society must be organised with a view to giving 
every man and woman an op portunity to develo p 
what is the best and noblest in him or he r, so that 
the combined experience of the social self ^might 
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be in proportion to the social population. Under 
the artificial barrier s, some o f which fall into politica l 
and economic fie lds, an insignificant fraction of 
India’s vast humanity is brought into ekpression, 
w hile bv far the largest part of the nation al self 
re ma ins dormant .or. supprossjd, and it is the_ lack 
o f op portunity for self-expression which is on^’of 
th e fundamental causes, of India’s soaal "decadence , 
po litical subjugation and economic degradat ion. 

The first question in bringing abou t ,social equalit y 
is the abohtion of the caste system! Although a 
strong fight against it was"^afESi by the Brahmo 
Samaj and the Arya Samaj long ago, it was not 
until Mahatma G andhi took the field against un- 
touchabi litv that a nation-wide movement was 
started to cope with the situation. The awakening 
of the non-Brah m in and the so-called untouchable 
is the greatest ste o T n fhafHirection. Itjs only self- 
as sertion and concerted action on the~pa rt ot tJtie 
s uffering classes the mselves Uiat can lead fo lhe 
final victor y. Every member of the social popula-| 
tion must have equal opportunity to develop hisl 
or her inner capacity, so that society can express' 
itself to its fullest extent. 

The movement for the a bohtion of the zenana or 
purdah, i.o., the seclusion of women, was started 
several decades ago, but it was not until recently 
that it assumed a national character. Political 
agitatio n, i ndustrial unre st, s ocial refor ms, educa- 
tional facility and p ohtical enfranchiseme nt, and 
ab ove ah the legislative power achiev ed since 1921, 
have awakened Indian women to a new conscious- 
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ness of their potential pow er a nd future poss ibilities, 
and they themselves have taken the field with the 
cry of “ down with the purdah/' in order to gain 
their own rights and privileges. The bringing to 
the front of one half of the social population for 
self-expression and self-realisation will not only make 
the social hfe of India Mler and richer but will also 
help in gaining industriareSaenc^ 

The Child Marriage Restraint Act recently passed 
is another great milestone in the social progress of 
India. Like the caste and the zenana, the Brahmo 
Samaj also started a movement against chil d marr i- 
ag^ over two generations ago. They even succeeded 
in having passed Act III of 1872, which also fixed 
the minimum age of marriage for boys and girls at 
j8 and 14 respectively. But by making the new 
Act applicable to all sects of the country, it has 
achieved quite a new significance. Though the 
marriage age of boys and girls has been fixed at 18 
and 14 respectively, there is no doubt that this will 
be only the minima. I t will give boys and gir ls 
a n opportunity to develop their individuality b y 
b etter development of body and mind and t o be come 
more efficient members of Society in all its aspects, 
s ocial, political and industrial . 

Wi^ her childhood freed from the marria ge bond 
ajid womanhood freed from the seclusion of the 
zenan a, and with educational TaHE TSs, e conom c 
opportunitie s, political rights and voluntary mother- 
h^d, I ncSan wbinen tnus become a n'^W SCdal tdfge^ 
i n the national life of Ind ia’ A new philosophy ^ 
life, regjenerated puWic^moiulity, busmes^hra^ty 
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and democratis ed -goGi aJ institutions , in which all 

so^iial population, irrespective of caste, creed and 
sex, have opportunity for self-development, will lay 
do wn the foundation of a so lid and efficient sogSl 
or ganisatio n, of which industria l efficiency is a part 
expression. 



CHAPTER VI 

POLITICAL REORGANISATION i 

Political reorganisation is still another condition 
for achieving industrial efficiency. The close con - 
nection between politics and economic s is self- 
evident, especially in modern times, when the who le 
aspect of civihsation has assumed an industria l 
chara cter" B esides intern^ and external defen ce, 
tE e~modern Sta te has undertaken many othe r 
responsibiliti es, such as mass education, public 
hfaltli . d evelopment of nat ural resources, e ncourag e- 
ment of industrial enterpris e, and protection again st 
f oreign competitio n. |T or the adequate discharge of 
t hese various dutie s, t he first thing India nee5i is 
t he nationalisation of her governmen t.! 

I. National Government 
That a national government, however imperfect, 
is preferable to a foreign government is a mere 
truism. But whether India should aim at complete 
independence or be satisfied with Dominion status, 
as promised by the British Government, is a question 
which is beyond the scope of this treatise. Vffiat is 
essential is that in order to achieve a full develop - 

1 First published in the Modem Review, August and September, 
1930 

X09 
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ment of her industrial efficiency , I ndia must be 
mistress of her own self and must be free to contro l 
so^aa l, p olitical an d ^onomic forces a nd to formulate 
her industrial polici es. Such a condition is not 
incompatible with the Dominion status in its latest 
conception A The difference between the two coun- 
tries in geographical situation, industrial develop- 
ment and financial position, as well as their 
historical connection of over a century and a Tialf, 
findlc&te ttiht a close commercial and financial relation 

between India and Great Britain could be of gr^t 

mutual benefit p rovided that suctTrelationship is 
e ntered i nto on the basis, o f perfect equality and 
r eciprocit y. 

fj The advantages of self-povernment in industr ial 
development are too obvious to need any discussion. 
IHeals ari? aspiratio ns which freedom inspires, spirit 
o f tolera tion and mutual ' cdnB35ace~ wh ich a demo- 
cracy enjoin s, l udgment and f orethought which' the 
exercise of statesmanship inculcated an d seLf- 
ronhdence and self-determination, which genera l 
hteracv. universal suffrage, equality of opportunity , 
freedom of conscience and freedom of associatio n 
develop, form the moral and spiritual backgroun d 
of mod^ social organisationT p r which industri al 
e f&ciency is only the economic expression. 

The truth of this statement becomes evident by 
the recent events within the country. Although 
o nly a beginning of nation a l gnvf‘rnTn£Tit ..,b< w .J aflf >n 
made by the Gbyernment of India Act of iQ iQ, 

^ In the Imperial Conference of 1926, the Dominions acquired 
the virtual status of the State short of independence. 
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there has already appeared a new spirit in the socia l. 
p olitic^axLcl industrial life of the peo ple. Activei 
movements have been started for combating diseases / 
improving tie alth, r eforming and controllin g^ 

national indu stries. No doubt, some of the move- 
ments had been in existence long before, but not 
with the same national outlook and n ational spi rit. 
What is more to the~point is t he rise of a class of 
self-conscious a nd ag^essive industrialist s who are 
directing their intelligent and c oncerted effor ts 
toward the organisation and modernisation of 
national industries. Th eir success in the federatio n 
of aU the national chamber s and in dustrial organ i- 
sations of the country is a exeat steplbrw ard. TEeir , 
a ctive participation in all th e i ndustria l and financial 
c ontroversies of nationa l importance, su ch as the 
e xchange rat io, t he reser ve bank and coastal shi^-. 
ging, h as not only str ei igt hened their own industrial' 
p_o§ition, but also contribut ed t o the g rowth of 
i ndustrial and financial consciousness among~l:Iie 
peopled 

"One of the most important effects of the establish- 
ment of Swaraj will be the liberation from th e 
p olitical movement of India's best geni us, includin g 
a lmost tlie miii& inteUismtsia of the nati on, for 
s ocial and industrial reconstruction . Love of liberty 
is an inborn impulse in man and self-government is 
the birthright of every people. Nothing short of 
Dominion status can satisfy the national demand 
for Swaraj. Self-government is . t herefor e, an 
es sential condition for turning"^ most virile an d 
y outlii'ul energy of the country into creative i^e s 
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f or iridnstria.1 development an d thus solving th e 
question of increasing unemployment and unres t. 

' The Indianisation of the Servic es, both civil an d 
milita ry, •will have a tar-reacbing effect upon the 
social and industrial progress of the country. The 
higher education of the India ns for the discharge of 
State function s will raise the general cultural level 
of the people. The provision within the country for 
the l iberal and technical trainin g of the prospective 
officials would add to the existing educational institu- 
tions. The administration by the Indians of th e 
Intelligence Departmen t, i ncluding cens us, statistic s, 
resear ch, i nvestigatio ns an d reports , will no doubt 
increase the cultural facihties of the people, the scope 
of which is at present extremely hmited in India. 
Moreover, t he knowledge and experience acquir ed 
by the indigenous people wifi, become a great cultural 
asset to the nation. | At present, most of these high er 
intellectual services are in the hands of the Brit^ h. 
Even wh'i!l‘g'in India., bfec ause'oTfKeirsocial aloo?nes s, 
th ey confer scarcely any cultural benefit to the peop le 
e xc^t m their limited official function . But the 
f act that they leave the cormtry at the age of fif ty- 
five, w hen their knowledge and experience might be 
^evoteTto some cultural and social welfare work i n 
a non-oEicial capacity , and when their social conta ct 
might be an inspiration to others, i s a great loss to 
t he country , in fact, n otfung has so much im - 
poverished India, morally a nd intellectual lv. ^the 
c onirol 'and the virtual monopoly of most of t he 
h i^er functions of the State by the Britis h, who hav e 
no social interest in the people w hile in the iServi ce 
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a nd who leave India for go od as soon as their s ervices 
are ove r. — - 

The discharge of the higher State dutie s and the 
administration of the Maher S fatp fnTii^finTig which 
form by far the largest organised activities in the 
country and which are mostly done bv the Rrif.isb . 




fflity , not only among those who are actually so 
engaged, bu t also am o ng their fellow-me n. The 
s hyness o f Indian capital and the imperfect develop -, 
ment of business adminis tration ar e la rgely due to| 
t he fact that Indians have" been until verv'fecent ivj 
d ep'iwed"Qf the highest functions of the Stat e, which 
haveljeen the training ground as well as i^piration 
of largg-sfiak— busine ss enterpr ise among other 
nations. Moreover, the Indianisation of civil and 
^htary services will be a great saving In the nationa l' 
" '' and will increase the funds for the in- 





work of c 


a nd developing national industrie s w 

Q-^d industrial poli cvlilBrhe most important 
as pects of this policy ^ i Tbe constructive research, 
functional education and nSional e^n 




2. Constructive Research 

The greatest social achievement within the past 
two hundred years is the phenomenal progress in 
the sum total of human knowledge— especially ig, 
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the n atural or exact sciences. This is, in fact, the 
a!'ge of science and it is the scientific understandin g 
of the environm ent and of the means of utilising it 
for human purpose s which has led to unprecedented 
social progress. T he application of scientifi c 
principles to social i^eds and the finding of exact 
facts for formulating a new social policy and for 
directing social activities towards desired ends, 
constitute what i s called constructive res earch. 

For centuries India has lost her iormer position 
as a great contributor to human knowledge, notably 
to philosophy, theology, mathematics, philology 
and medicine. But what has retarded her social 
progress is not so much the lack of contribution to 
the world’s culture, as the inability to apply th e 
a ccumulated knowledge of the world to her socia l 
deyelopme nt! The supreme need of India to-day 
is, therefore, t o organise research so that mode m 
science and art might be utilised for her social an d 
^ustrial deyelonme nt. It is, in fact, t he scientifi c 
organisation of her national actiyities in relation to 

ph^ical and sociaT environment, especially in 

relation t o prndncttnn and distribution , upon which 
to a large extent depends her industrial efficiency. 

The scope of r esearch work is multifarious and 
widens every d ay with the progress of scienc e and 
art on the one nana ana oi social needs on the other. 
Some of the most useful lines of research might, 
however, be conducted on the following subjects : 

(i) Biological princip les with reference to the im- 
provement of the existing economic plants and 
animals and the introduction of the new ones by 
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selection, hybridisation, and acclimatisation, and the 
studies of bacteriology, mycology and entomology, 
with reference to their relations to injurious or 
beneficial effects. 

(2) Chemical laws including physiological prin- 
ciples for improving soil fertility, hygiene and 
nutrition, and industrial arts. 

(3) Physical laws for inventing instruments for 
harnessing mechanical power and economically 
utilising animal and human labour in the forms of 
tools, implements, machinery and plants. 

(4) Meteorological law s regarding winds, storms, 
rains, hails and fogs and their effect upon growing 
crops and national health. 

(5) Geographical and geological survey s with 
reference to plants, animals, soils and minerals. 

Both because of the heavy expenses involved and 
of the length of the time required, such researches 
can be best undertaken only 1^ organised social 
efforts or Governmen t. Pri^te philapthrop ic 
, organi^gn s and i ndustrial establishment s We 
also undertaken such activities with great success 
in Western countries. But the scope of such work 
is very much limited in India. The most important 
G overnment institutions for researc h are a gricultura l 
experim en t^ stat ions, engineering" workshop's, 
cjiemical _ IaboratQrie.s and dimes. 

Of all the civilised countries of the world, India 
is. the most backward in availing herself of the 
advantage of scientific discoveries for social better- 
ment. All the daily activities of the nennlia inrlua. 
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mostly guided and controlled hY. ime-wom aiid 
obsolete traditions .i It is clearly seen in the scarcity 
of her modern research institutions. Although one 
or two institutions like the Institute of Science at 
Bangalo re and the Agricultural Research Institu te 
atPusa were established earlier in the century, it 
was not until the recommendation of the Industri al 
' Commissi on of 1916-18 that the significance of 
scientific research for industrial advancement was 
realised and proposals were made for the formation 
of all-India services dealing with chemistry, botany, 
zoology, bacteriology and entomology. But, except 
the Forest Research Institute at Dehra-Dun, the 
T echnoioj^ ^ insFilute at Cawn^ore, and thelBengal 
T anning ‘ institution at~ t aicutl a , and one or two 
others, no other research institute of importance as 
recommended by the Commission came into exist- 
ence. Most of these recommendations failed to 
materialise. 

One of the g reatest needs of India to-day is the 
establishment of research institutes in all the im- 
portant centres of the country. Every province 
or geo-economic region must have an agricultural 
experimental station, an engineering workshop, a 
technological institute, and an up-to-date clinic. 
These institutions may be profitably combined wit h 
universitie s and may all or some of them be concen- 
trated in one or two places because of mutual 
relationship and interdependence. As far as the 
cost is concerned, it must be r egarded as a nationa l 
njjjfiSJapient, and n o investment is likely to be more 
productive than one designed equip nre 
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women with better health , s ounder mind and mojre 
up-to-da te technique for carrying _ oji their, Jife:: 
processes . ’ 

"’SeSdes research in natural sciences, there is 
being conducted in modem times a considerable - 
amount of research in social sciences, such as 
demography , anthropolog y, e thnology , so ciology . 
politics and econom ics. While some of these are 
in the*realm of pure science, others are constructive 
researches including p eriodical inquirie s, regiona l 
s urvey s and h istorical and statistical studie s. All ' 
over the world an increasing importance Is being - 
attached to these researches as an aid to formulating 
social policies. 

As in the case of natural sciences, r esearch in 
so cial sciences is also lagging behind in Ind ia. 
Except the decennial censu s and a few depart - 
mental reports by the central and provincial Govern- 
ments and occasional regional survey s by the Poona 
Agricultural College and the Bombay Labour Office, 
i nformation on the most vital problems of In dia,^ 
s uch as wealth and incom e, is very much limited 
i n scope and often faulty in accura cy. For the 
formulation of social policies there is a great need 
for social statistics, and the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture has made a very laudable recommenda- 
tion in advocating the e stablishment of provin ciaJi 
and central bureaux of statistics . 

"The most highly developed lines of social research 
in India to-day are those of the inquiries by com - 
missions and committees , both by the central an dj 
provincial Governments, such as the InduS’rial 
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Commission of iqi8-i q, the Royal Commission o n 
Agric ul ture of iq 2^ 8, the present Royal Commission 
on committees on unem^v - 

ment by the Governmen ts of Bengal, Bombay, 
Madras, the Fxmjab and the Central Provinces. 
The most important effect of these investigations 
is that, in addition to being an aid to administr a- 
tive wor k, th ey focus public attention and help " to 
create public opinion . 

There is one fundamental defect in social research 
for administrative purposes. Inasmuch as the 
^results of t hese researches are apt to become han d- 
[ maidens of administrative pol icy rather than guide s 
f or the development of real'^ocial welfa re. G overn - 
i nenris likely to select members of such committ ees 
a nd commissions from limited intellectual grou ps 
w ho may support , its vi^.w s. In case they are 
selected from a wider ran ge, the terms of reference 
may be too limited to give them a chance for the 
expression of their views. E ven. in statistical re- 
search there is a possibility of a one-sided view , 
and it is~pefhaps the realisation of this fact that 
led the Royal Commission on Agriculture to recom- 
mend the appointment in the statistical organisation 
of the Central Government o f an advisory board o f 
leading economists, scientists, and business men 
without an^forrnal connection with Governm ent, 
having nevertheless access to , and being thoroughly 
familiar with, official statistical material of all kinds, 
so that there might develop in India a school o f 
statistical interpretajiog.^ 


^ Op, cU.i p. 78. 
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Apart from the defect of the bureaucratic contr ol 
of social affa irs more or less common in aU un- 
democratic countries, there are other more serious 
defects in the case of India because of her political 
subjection. A ruling nation is scarcely willing to 
i naugurate those investigation s, which, h oweve r 
ur gently needed for social betterment, might dhsclos e 
tb e weakness of its administration . The lack of 
adequate and exact data on the economic conditions 
of the people is in all probability the result of this 
policy. Moreover, the personnel of the researc h 
organisation, especially m the higher services, are 
likely to be drawn from the governing country. 
It is a notorious fact that most of the officials in 
higher research services in India are British . Even 
a considerable number of the members of the com- 
missions and committees for important investigations 
a re recruited from outsid e. Only six of the twelve 
members of the present Royal Commission on 
Labour, for example, are Indians. This has not 
o nly mad R rpsparr.h unneces sarily expensiv e. Iot 

no wKSn el^n -the wnrlrl nrP tbp nffiHnk paid 

hi gh salaries as in Indi a, but has also limited the 
scope of scientific research for Indians.^ 

In inaugurating scientific research, the national 
Government should, therefore, see to it that most 
of the scientists are recruited from among the 

^ Both the Royal CommissioB on Superior Civil Service and 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture advocated the policy 
0 f keeping a permanent stafi of Europeans in the higher ser- 
vices including research. The worst feature of such recom- 
mendation is the implication that Indiana are not capable of 
the high-grade scientific work. Sea B&port of the Hoyal Com- 
mission on Agriculture in India, abridged edition, p. 80. 
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Indians. W henever the.y are not availabl e, promi s- 
ing young men , after a thorough education in Ind ian 
u mversities, should be sent .abroad for scienti fic 
e ducat ion, and p rominent scientists should also b e 
i nvited from Europe and America for a cert ain 
p eriod and v dth a clear understanding that the ir 
duty would be to prepare the Indians for work in 
their r espective fie lds. Such a policy would not 
only increase the scope of scientific research for 
Indians, but it would also help to popularise scientific 
research. 


3. Functional Education 

While research adds to human knowledge, 
education assimilates this new knowledge into social 
traditions and translates it into social actions. By 
to the largest part of human capacity lies dorm ant 
and t h e function of education is to develop th e 
p otential faculties into social attitude and soci al 
activities. Society is always in the process of 
growth. Both internal and external forces bring 
a community into a new social situation together 
with its peculiar social problems. Social progress 
depends upon the solution of its specific problems 
with reference to its internal and external con- 
ditions. T he adaptation of the individual into th e 
changing social s ituatio n, while developing "the 
l afent ta:culties into ^cial attitudes and soa al 
action s, c onstitute what may be .called functiona l 
e^ducation . 

The .aim of the educationa l sys tem in Ind ia has 
be en to perpetuate the h oa:^ a nd archaic past witK- 
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o ut any reference to the existing conditions of Indi a 
o r of the outside wor ld. This system of education 
is one of the essential causes of her social stagnati on 
and industrial degeneration. For social, political 
and economic progress what India needs is t he 
i ntroduction of functional or scientific educatio m 
with special refe rence to her exisdng conditio ns' 
o n the one hari dlmd to those of the world on th e ' 
other. It cannot be doubted that the educational , 
s'^em sh ould be based o n national culture, but .■ 
i ts main object s houId-he-tQ,. adapt , Indian pepplef 
to the mternatiopal.. situation. 

The~5fst step in national education is universal 
and co mpulsory primary educatio n, the lack of 
which is one of the fundamen tal caus e s of India' s 
downfa ll. “ The one thing needful ” in India to-day 
is the introduction of mass education. Social re - 
generation, political reorganisation and industria l 
r econstruction aU depend upon mass education . 
T he first claim a child has upon Society or the 
State is that he is entitled to free elementary 
education so that when he grows up, he can und er-. 
stand his righ ts, perform his duties, exercise Tiis] 
priyjleges'andTollow an independent industnal caree r, j 
Every Government calling itself civilised has recog- 
nised this primary obligation to children. The 
British , who have failed to introduce it into IndK al 
over which they have had absolute power for 
o ver a century and a half , i ntroduced univefsal fcd m- 
p 'ulsory educ ation into their own co untry over half 
a'ce hfury. a.gd7 ” 'Even now the British Government 
iinhdia has avoided the isi^' by Uaiisfeixtug it to 
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the mer cy of local administration by the Gov ern- 
ment ot India Act of i qiiq T he result is tha t 
u dTo the year 1027-8 otiTv T14 mnnicipalities and 
1,527 rural areas, out of a total of ‘ioo.o88 tow ns 
a nd villages in British Provinces ^ had iutmdiire fl 
- c ompulsory primary educ ation. 

What is essentially needed is the recognition by 
the State in the new constitution of the Government 
of India that primary education is i ts first duty 
towards its citizens a nd that provision is made by all 
provincial Governments so that every Indian child 
may have the opportunity of enjoying this funda- 
mental right. If any provincial Government should 
prove unable to carry out its primary obligation for 
lack of finance, the federal or central Government 
must take over the responsibility. That primary 
education in order to be successful s hould be free - 
compulsory and universal in I ndia as in other 
countries needs scarcely any discussion. 

The length of the period for primary education 
depends upon two conditions, namely, natio nal ideals 
and international conditions. Every man arid 
^^an must be a worth^ and intelligent citize n 
fl h modern democratic societ y, and the period of 
le ducation must be sufficiently lonjsr to give him o r 
Ih er an opportunity for acquiring knowledge f or 
a ctive participatio n in the cultural progress of the 
country. Moreo ver, modern nations are so inter - 
dependent, especially in ^ internatio nal trade, t hat 
o ne nation cannot rem ain behi nd another in educ a- 

The figure for towns and villages refers to the Census of 

X9«i, 
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t ion without impairing its competitive powe r. L^e 
modern warfar e, in dustrial competition invo lves the 
f ull national strength, in cl uding the educ a tion o f 
t he masses and the intelligent participation of a ll 
w orkers in national industrial activities . 

The maximum ag e of compulsory primary 
education in India should not only be the same as 
in other advanced countries, but under the social 
and economic conditions of India, i t ough t to be 
higher than that of other countr ies. In the first 
place, i nstitutional education in schools and colleg es 
f orms only a small part of our educa tion. By far 
th e largest part is imparted by social trad ition s, 
which form not ohl^TEe subconscious but even a 
large part of our conscious life and determine our 
character. S ocial t radi tions in India being un-| 
o rganised, unscientific and inadequate , i t behov es 
t hat Indian children should receive higher and long er 
in stitutional education to make up the deficie ncy. ' 
In the second place, in these days of world economy 
and international trade, t he industrial success of a 
n ation depends upon its purchasing powe r. The 
n atural resources of India being comparati vely 
li mited in proportion to her vast populatio n an^as 
r equired bv an international standard . I ndia mus t 
make up her deficiency in natural resources by high er 
efficiency in labour po wer which can be achiev ed 
only bv higher and longer education, includi ng 
v ocational train ing. 

T ^j,mr£ea uc ^ sup|jement ed 

by elaborate courses in secondary and colleg e 
education of sufficiently long duration goes withou t 
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gayin g. It will be the ideal of the Indian nation to 
set up for e aeh district one university w ell equipped 
with aU the branches of modern science and art, 
including colleges of agricultu re, engineering, a nd 
medic ine. The university education should b e 
supplemented by post-graduate courses in the centr e 
^o T high^ learni ng and be hnked' with researc h 
s tudies offered in special institutions located at th e 
metropolis and other suitable places of the coun try 
a lready referred to. 

In organising higher education, e mphasi s should, 
however, be l aid upon natural or exact science s. 
The dominating spirit nf Mnriprn /i| ge is scienc e, 
ind nowhere is the knowledge of exact sciences in 
greater need than in India, where the higher classe s 
ire imbued with metaphysics and theology and tjie 
masses with mythology and superstitio n. India 
needs, above all, a rational attitude towards life a nd 
a positive background tor social and i ndustrial re - 
o rganisatio m it is tne solid toundation ot scientific 
knowledge upon which depends industrial effici- 
ency and material progress. 

All education in the primary and secondary schools 
and colleges should naturally be imparted in the 
vernacular. Nothing has caused so much wastag e 
in the education system of Indi a as the use of a 
foreign language for the study of science and art. 
It is nothing but criminal to make a people thin k 
i n a toreign language in order to carry on its l ife 
processe s. Besides the vernacul ar, t here must b e 
a common language for all Indi a and such a language 
must be one of the existing languages which has its 
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root in the national cultur e an d has affinity with 
other e xisting languages of India . Nothing could 
be better suited tor this purpose than HindiJ - which 
is understood by the largest number of people in 
the country. It is necessary that some knowledge 
of this common language s hould be imparted ev en 
i n the last year or two in~ the primary schoo ls. 
O rganised industries are so scattered in differe nt ] 
parts of the country an d migratory labour is s oii 
i mportant in modem" times that a common languag e? 
wiU be extremely useful to a large body of immigrarit] 
woT I ots, e. g. /those' in As”sam tea gaT3lni"and Bengal 
jute mills. The lack of a common language is not 
only detrimenta l to social assimilatio n, but also to 
the industriariuccess of most of the immigrants. 

RHur.ation. however, does not end when one leav es 
s chool or college, but conti nues throughout lif e. 
This is especially so in modem times when^swial 
traditions continuously change and readjust them- 
selves with the progress of science and philosophy. 
A person leavinsf school at fifteen will find hims elf 

o ut of place in thn changing social conditions a t 

fifty if he lacks the facilities for the continuou s 
development of his m ind. Th e realisation of th is 
f act has led modern nations to devise means of wH at 
is c a Uad adult educatio n. Of the v arious method s! 
of adult education, TKelollowing might be mentioned; 
as the chief, namely, s hort cours es and lectures , 
demonstration and exposition, fairs and shows. 


^ The two most important langjnagcs of India are 
Hindis which xs spoken b v 97 milSoa oppulatx on, and Bengal i^ 
which is spoken by 49 million T^opulatioji. 
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drama s and c once rts, libraries and reading clubs, 
plays and recreatio ns, and p olitical league s and 
social club s. 

While general education forms the background, 
the first step in the scientific organisation of labour 
forces for productive purposes is vocational educa- 
tion. Vocational education means a conscious a nd 
pug josive training for certaiiL.spe c ific types of wor k 
i n the industna l organisation, oi .society. It is on 
the development of the latent human capacities in 
certain industrial lines wherein lies the industrial 
efficiency of a nation. Every boy and every girl, 
as a future member of Society, is entitled, in addition 
to general education, to vocational education for a 
certain industrial career. 

Vocational educat ion must, however, be preceded 
by the choice of a c areer. Up to the present it has 
been done by empirical metho ds, i.e., by caste an d 
custom , b oth of which ar e very crude wavs of 
determming a car eer, especially in modern times, 
wfien the duvisionof labour has reached a very high 
state of development and special training is required 
for each trade. The most up-to-date method of 
I choosing a career i s the psvcho-phvsical test b y 
' which the potential capacities of c hildren migh t 
be determin ed. Li ke inspectors of sciioo ls, t ne'State 
j must also emp loy psychological and medical experts 
' f or riving children advice as to tfieir future care er. 

Aiier tne selection of vocation comes the question 
of education for a career. Apprenticeship as a 
method of vocat ional educat ion is quite inadequate 
for a modem in'Sustnal career. Modern industrial 
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technique has developed to such an extent, an d it 
r equires such intensive studies both in theoretic aL 
and applied science s, b esides practical training i n 
i ndustria l rirprani'^tinn t hat very few industrial 
es tablishments can have adequate facilities for suc h 
e ducad iom It can be imparted only by the institute s , 
of technology and colleges of engineering , supple -j 

One of th 7 fundamental causes of India's industrial 
inefficiency is the lack of facilitie s for technical 
education. The necessity of a diverse system of 
education in a co untry predominantly agricultural 
was first realised by the Indian Famine Commission 
of 1880. The Commission for revising the existin v 
s ystem of educatio n emphasised the importance of 
technical education in 1882. In 1888, the Govern- 
ment of India pointed out that technical education 
could be provided with advantage for those industries 
which had fairly advanced, i.e., textile and engineer- 
ing industries, and suggested that the local Govern- 
ments should take action in this direction. But this 
recommen datinn b-iilad tn ma tp.rialisft . and even after 
the Educational Conference of 1901, no provision 
was made for the development of technical education 
on any appreciable sca leA The Industrial Com- 
mission of 1916-18 again emphasised the importance 
of developing technical education and laid down an 
elaborate scheme in its recommendations. But little 
progress has been made in that direction. It is only 1 
through technical education that the Industria l 
organisation of the country can be kept abreast o f i 
^ JnMan Industrial Commission, 1916-18, Report^ p. 93. 
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\the times and the latest industrial technioue can be 


tilised for, the develonment of national industries. 


The next step in vocational education is the train- 
ing of managers and technical staff. According to 
"lEe Census of 1921, of the large-scale industri es, 
four-fifths of the cotton mills ^nd two-thirds of coal 
mines are managed by Indian s, but about four-fifths 
of the railway works, three-fourths of tea-gardens 
and two-thirds of engineering works are managed 
iby Europeans and Anglo-Indians.^ The lack of 


e chnical staf f, including m . ,, 

. McE to the growth of large-scale indnstripfi. It 
is by education and training in engineering and 
technology that an adequate number of technical 
staff can be provided. 

Like technical education for higher industrial 


careers, education in more or less unorganised in- 


is also lagg ing behind. The first attempt in this 
direction was made in the seventies, when the 
modern type of industrial school was established by 
Christian missionaries in Madras to provide instruc- 
tion in su ch trades a s carpentr y, bl acksm ithing and 
weaving and tailoring. This systerrTEas’Been copied 
m other parts of India and is at present imparted 
by three distinct agencies, namely. Governme nt, 
local bodies, e.g.. municipalities , and private ente r- 
prise . including mis sinp sebnnis 2 Bu t for the lack 
of general education, industrial cduc 


gaiftiriWiffllSl 


^ Compiled* Census of India, 1921, Report 2, pp, 277-301, 
® Indian Indusinal Commission, 1916-18^ Reportj p. 97 ; 
Clow, The State and Industry, p. 50, 
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scarcely made anv headway . The organisation of 
industrial e ducation among the masses is a bounden 
duty of the Government and is the only sure way 
to industrial success. 

In dustrial education should be imparted to men 
a nd women alik e. Like every man, every woman 
is entitled to an industrial career. It is necessary 
not only for unmarried and widowed wom en, but 
also for a large number of married women , who are 
employed in all kinds of industries, such as factories, 
mines, and tea-gardens. Out of 86 million adu lt 
women in 1021. 46 million we re returned bv t he 
Census to be gainfuUy oc c upied . The lack of 
industr ial . edngation for w omen , who roughly form 
about one-half of the social population, is one of 
the_essential causes of India's industrial inefSciency 
ai S ^on omi c backwardness . In every industri- 
all^advahced country, in addition to men, a 
large number of women with v ocation a l traini ng 
are employed in modern industries which are com- 
petitors of similar industries in India. To preserve 
I ndia’s competitive power alone requires industri al 
e ducation for women . The vocational education 
of women should include domestic science or home 
economics. One of the first principles of national 
economy is the economy of the household o r How 
to make the most use of the resources or the income 
of a family. Like industrial establishments Indian 
households are badly in need of reorganisation with 
a view both to saving tim e, e nergy and expeiije s: 
It is only with the help of scientific education that 
Indian women can reconstruct their households. 

K 
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Not only young men and w omen should be given 
vocational education, T)ut they must always be kept 
in touch with the progress of i ndustrial techniqu e 
even after they have left the industrial school and 
entered an industrial career. This can be done by 
offeri ng special and short course s, night schoo ls. 
demonstration and e xposition and other means of 
general adult education. 

4. National Economy 

From the point of view of industrial ef&ciency, 
the most important function of the Government 
is, however, to formulate the policy of natio nal 
economy and t o adopt the means for its realisation . 
By far the major part of the organised industrial 
activities of a country are the results o f herd 
mstincts . group habits, and economic necessities , 
and, as such, have developed unconsciously or 
without any organised effort or definite plan on the 
part of Society. With the growth of social con- 
sciousness, there have been growing concerted efforts 
on the part of the State to develop industrial activi- 
ties for national prosperity. The best historical 
example of the State activity for increasing nationa l 
wealth is the rise of mercantilism in th ^ 
and seventeenth centurie s, and although it was 
followed by a reaction toward laissez-faire in the 
eighteenth century, the policy of national economy or 
new mercantilism has again found its way into the 
practical policy of almost all the advanced nations. 

State aid to industries was not unknown to 
ancient India, and the EastTndia Company under- 
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took industries even under State direction and 
protection. They helped the growth of some in- 
dustries while they discouraged others. With the 
growth of the doctrine of laissez-faire, and the 
transference of the Government from the Company 
to the .Crown, the industrial policy of the Govern- 
ment underwent a profound change and not only 
the State industrial activities were discontinued, 
but even any help to industries was regarded with 
disfavour, except to those which were connected 
with irrigation, forestry and certain other public 
utilities. 

The Famine Commission of 1880 advocated State 
aid to industries, but nothing was done for develop- 
ing industries and preventing increasing poverty. 
Successive famines towards the end of the century 
gave rise to a new consciousness among the people, 
who came to realise the economic effect of foreign 
rule. The partition of Bengal in 1905 gave occasion 
for the expression of national feeling against British 
policy in India. The boycott of British goods was 
organised, which was soon followed by the Swadeshi 
(the use of country-made goods) movement. In 
the meantime, some of the provincial Governments 
made sporadic efforts for improving cottage in- 
dustries, and the Government of Madras even 
opened a Department of Industries. But it was 
not until the outbreak of the War that Government 
realised the importance of making India self- 
sufficient as far as some of the basic industries were 
concerned. In iqi6 there was appointed the 
Industrial Commission with a view to indicating 
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new openings for profitable p.mplovmftnt of India n 
capital in commerce and i ndustry and to poin ting 
o ut the~ manner in which Crovernment could g ive 
d irect encouragement to industrial developm ent. 

The Commission made its report in 1918. The 
underlying principle of its recommendations was 
that in the future Government must play an acti ve 
part in the industrial deveInpTnpn+.nf thp mnnt rjT' r 
The Co mmission found India rich in raw mater ial 
an d industrial possibiht ies and ma de several reco m- 
mendations. of which i ndustrial research , te chnic al 
l educat ion. fi nancial aid to industries a~nd purchase 
[o f stores in India were t he chi ef. Some of the 
recommendations were incorporated into the new 
Constitution by the Government of India Act of 
1919, but the actual work of industri al developm ent 
b y Government was, -Iran gfprrpd t o provin cial 
G overnme nts .8 

In the meantime the Munition Board, established 
in 1917 for war purposes, encouraged the growth of 
several industries, and the stimulus given by war 
conditions also helped the growth of industrial 
enterprise in the country. The Departments of 
Industries were organised in the provinces soon after 
the inauguration of the new Constitution and some 
other recommendations were also given effect to. The 
State Aid to Industries Act was pa ss ed in Madra s 
in IQ22 and the example was followed by other 
provinces. The Indian Fiscal Commission of 1921-3 

1 Report of the Indian Industrial Commission (igi6-i8), 
Summary, p. 2, 

* Clow, A. G., The State and Industry p pp. 24-^25. 
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unanimously recommended the ado^tipn^ of the 


policy of protection to th o se ind ustries whicl^had 
national advanta ges and which wuld not be deve- 
loped otherwise and which, when developed, would 
he able to stand the world competition.^ The policy 
was first given effect to in 1924, when the Steel 
Indust ry (Protection) Act was pa ssed, thus introduc- 
ing a new cEap'fef ’ ihTEe economic history of India. 

The industrial history of the past ten years, how- 
ever, scarcely raises any hope thnt_the__indi35.tiial 
p olicy _of Governme nt will be sufficient to me et 
national demand and tiring about any real amcliora- 



scheme has been devised for developing the material 
prosperity of the people. A policy of nationa l 
economy, must be adopted for upbuilding th e 
industrial efficiency of the nation £tn d for accelerating 
its economic development . 

The iirst step in national economy for India is 


the establishme n): of ind ustrial autono my, igeing 
depend ent. In4ia has to attain it along with her 
p olitical a uto nomy or Dominion stat us Thus far 
Ifioia has been practically the tail end of the British 
industrial organisation for the supply of raw material 
and for the p urchase of finished product s. T!|iis’ 
p olicy has not only ruined India econo mically, h ut 
h as also causeef a great ecpnomic loss to Gre at 
Biitam" herse lf. Inasmuch as it has l ower ed Indkis 

^ Ibid., p. 115. 
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purchasing power. Moreover, the present unrest in 
Tndia has resulted partly from f rightful .econom ic 
conditions. The industrial development of the 

t mintr y must be freed from all outside interferen ce 
nd directed along the lines which are most adva n- 
ageous to her self-inte rest. If necessary, India 
might, of her own accord, enter into commercial 
relations with Great Britain on t he basis of reci - 
procity, b ut only on certain deSmte lin es. 
■^tirrecenTyears there has been developed an idea 
nf Trrjpprial inHnaj-riaLcfimhiuation under the name 
of Imperial Preference and Empire Free Trade. 
The scheme does not mean free trade at all, but 
“ is merely Protectionism infused with a crude 
mat grialiatic Tiii per lalism ,'’ as the Manchester Guar- 
dian has pointed out.^ It is only a new method 
o^spbprdinating . the ■intfil^£lf20 HrT)ommo ns, 
Colonies and Dependencies to the interest of Great 
Britain, and it is doubtful whether the Dominions, 
which have built their manufacturing industries 
with the help of tariff, wiU allow British manu- 
factures to compete with their own.* As a Depen - 
dency and an unequal partner. India will, in all 
probability, come out worse off in the bargain ; and 
it is unlikely that she will join any such com- 
bination except on the basis of Dominion status and 
reciprocity. 

In the second place, national economy w ill 

^ The Manchester Guardian Weekly, 31 January, 1930, p. 82, 
® It is hopeless to expect Australia to agree to Empire Free 
Tirade, declared Mr. ScuUin (Premier), commenting on the 
debates in the Bntish House of Commons on 29 January, 1930. 
The Times of India, 3 Feb., X930, p. 11. 
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le ad to the regiila fen„oI, foreign monopo lies 
h ave been developed in India during the past half- 
cen tury or m ore, and which have retardcH th e 
g fwth of indigenous industrial enterpri se. iTie 
most important example of these industries is the 
coastal shipp ing, for the control of which there is 
already a BiU in the Legislative Assembly. All 
the national industries, of which the coastal shipping 
is one, should be reserved to the indigenous people, 
and foreign industrialists should be allowed to carry 
on business only upon certain conditions, such as 
the r egistration of the companies in the cou ntry, 
the e mployment of the higher staff and board of 
directors partly from the India ns, and the distriSii - 
t ion of a certain number of shares among the peop le 
of the countr y. It inust be at once laid down that 
the re should be no confiscation with out componsa- 
tira. In dia needs rapid industrialisati on, and 
nothing can help her more in this respect ihani 
f oreign capi tal. Whenever foreign industrics~in 
India have to be regulated, or taken over, adequate 
compensation should be made for the loss of capital 
investment and goodwill. 

In the third place, attempts should be made to 
develop within the country all the basic industrie s, 
w hich are required to supply the essential nee ds 
and wbich are necessary for an industrially i n- 
dependent existence as a nation , it is not proposed 
tES In dia should try to become completely a s elf- 
sufficienreountr y— a thing .wJiich^ns impossible in ' 
giese days of International cu lture and commerce. 
But India having a variety ^ cl imates "and 
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g eographical region s and a vast supply of resource s. 
must utilise them to the fullest exte nt, e speci ally 
as over one-third of her man-power rcmaiTic! 
u nemployed throughout the y ear. 

Self-sufficiency in basic needs on the part of Indi a 
implies, however, a substantial reduction from t he 
I ndian.market of British cotton good s, the export 
of which-is-o ne of the most important sourc^ of 
national income to. Great Br itain and which thus 
CQinitlicat ed poMcarTss ue': The recom- 
TOenda'tion is made here purely from the economic 
point of view, on the presumption that while it will 
be of immense benefit to India, the latter’s prosperity 
and higher purchasing pow er will ultimately reflect 
upon Britain’s trade, although temporarily there 
might be some reorganisation of her trade relation 
with India. 

Trade is a benefit to both parties concerned and 
to Society in general as long as it is voluntary. But 
trade based on compulsion or special privilege 's 
an exploitatio n, a s in t he case o f slaver y and serfdom, 
f n building her cotton goods trade in Ind ia, GFea t 
Britdn took advantage of her political po wer. Both 
tEe*3ecline of the once flourishing handloom indus try 
and the retarded growth of the cotton mill industry, 
on which was leyied until recently an excise duty, 
were the direct results of the British economic policy 
in India. This policy is one of the essential cause s 
of India’s pover ty. Besides food, what the Indian 
masses need is clothing, which they themselves made 
before, and even in the early days of British rule, 
and for the manufacture of which India has all the 
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advantages in the world except her national Govern- 
ment and an intelligent policy of national economy. 

What are the different lines along which India 
can and should develop her industries is a problem 
which can be determined only by scientific analysis. 
For this purpose Government should appoint a body 
of economic experts hke that of the Agricultura l 
Coun cil. The body might be called t he Nation al 

Industrial Boa rd to be attached in__the advi.s ing 

capacity to the Minister of Industry of the central 
Government, WitiraT^ranchTTn^cE^ovince! The 
proposal for a similar board was also made by the 
Industrial Commission of 1916-18.^ The industries 
in India are so backward and the economic condition 
of the people so depressing, that one of the immediate 
aims of the new constitutional reforms should bo 
to increase the number of the economic departments 
in the central Government, including Industry, 
Agrictilture, Commerce and Labou r. Each depart- 
ment should be in charge of a minister. Provincial 
Government should have Ministers of Agriculture 
and Industry, also a Minister of Labour in such 
provinces as Bombay, Bengal and Assam. 

In the fourth place. Government mu st adopt t he 
policy of protection and the system of State-aid, 
such as bounties, subsidies a^loans tor tiie develop- 
ment of national industries. The theories of Free 
Trade versus Protection are well known, but whatever 
may be the ideal among theorists, few countries have 
complete free trade except such helpless countries 

^ Op. cU., p. 190. Since this ‘writing, the Government of 
India has accepted a resolution in the Assembly to that eiloct* 
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as India, w hich has been the dumping jafronnd no t 
only of Great Britai n, on which she is dependent. 
b ut also o f ahnost all other countries which have 
resorted to high protective tariff for their own 
industries. Since the War most of the Central 
European countries have been building their national 
industries behind the tariff wall. India cannot 
afford to retain free trade in the face of the world’s 
competition, and under her present social, political 
and economic conditions. In fact, she has already 
adopted the policy of protective tariff, as pointed 
out before. What is needed is the development of 
a " scientific ” tariff system under a Tariff Board , 
which has also already come into wcislence! It 
should be brought to its logical conclusion. State 
aid, s uch as subsid ies, bountie s and loans, must also 
be advanced for the development of certain public 
utihty services, e.g., coastal shipping, and new 
industrial enterprise, e.g., marine fishing. The im- 
portance of granting bounties in the case of the 
cotton miU industry was realised even by the Indian 
Tariff Board on Cotton-mill Industry in 1926.1 

The scope of State aid must be extended to ar ts 
and crafts or cottage indus tries, especially in the 
form of loans. The c ottage industr ies stiU s upply 
t he largest part of national ne eds for manufactured 
goods, and they are as much subject to foreig n 
competition as the large-scale industries. Moreover, 
being scattered, unorganised and in most case s 
a ntiquated , they are in great need of State aid for 

1 Sbs Reportof thilTidianTafiff Board on the Textile Industry 
Enquiry, 1921, pp. 185, 199. 
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modernisation, improvement and finan cing. The 
first step in this direction has been undertaken by 
the State Aid to Small Industries Act of Madr as 
and Bihar and Oris sa. Such measures should be 
adopted by other provinces, the number of industries 
eligible for loans should be enlarged and the amount 
of grant should be made more generous. Moreover, 
there should be also a central organisation under 
the auspices of the proposed National Industrial 
Board to take care of the interprovincial and 
national aspects of these industries. 

The last and by far the most important industr y 
requiring State aid is Agriculture . Hi gh rent of la nd. 
h eavy indebtedn ess and exorbitant rate of interest 
leave the cultivator scarcely anything for investment 
in agricultural improvement. TJ^__foancing of 
ajsjku hural enterprise is, therefore, one of the greate sf 
national problem s. This carT be solved only by 
niaking the cultivator solvent and by lending him 
sufficient capital at a very low rate of interest. The 
first step in that direction will be to free the culti- 
vator from the clutches of the local money-lender. 
The Co-operative Soci eties Act of X912 had for its 
object the replacement of the money-lender as a 
source of credit and the institution of Village Credit 
Societie s on the Raiffeisen model,^ Government has 
also passed several measures, such as the Usurious 
Loan Act of iqi 8 for controlling the rate of interest. 
But these measures have not proved adequate. 
Government must have a definite plan so that the 
cultivator may be freed from his heavy indebtedness 
^ India in xg2';^, p, 98. 
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in the course of ten or fifteen years. In the second 
place, the cultivator must have adequate capital 
for the operation and improvement of his farm. 
The necessity of improving rural credit was realised 
by the Government early in the nineties and the 
Co-operative Credit Societies were established in 
1904. By 1927-8, the number of these societies 
rose to well over 70,000.^ But the scope of work 
is still very much limited and the amount of capital 
advanced inadequ ate. It needs improvement and 
extension. 

The most important step in this direction wiU, 
however, be the substitution of the present la nd 
revenue system by a graduated income-tax so that 
t he cultivator below a certain income mav be free d 
f rom the payment of ren t, which often amounts to 
one-half of his profit. The land system has not 
only proved a veritable hardship to the poor culti- 
vator, but also a great obstacle to agricultu ral 
progr ess, inasmuch as it has r educed considerab ly 
t he agricultural capital of the coun try. This sub- 
stitutidn may involve some financial loss to the 
Government in the beginnings but it will be more 
than compensated for by the general agricultural 
prosperity which will in the course of time follow. 
A prosperous rural community w i ll pay more inco me 
t ax than the rent of the preset poverty-strick en 
peasan try. 

That protection or State Aid, especially the former, 
is not an unmixed good must be readily admitted. 
Indiscriminate protection may lead to inefficiency , 

* Indict in^xga^-^, p, 375. 
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favouritism and increase of prices, but these defects 
can be easily remedied. Ind,uslria l jneffi,ciency 
arising from protection can be controlled by restrict- 
ing its scope only to t hose industries which have 
n atural advantage s an d for which there is a national 
necessity. Such principle has already been made 
tEe~basis of India’s protective policy. Moreover, 
any industry which seeks protection or applies for 
the renewal or increase of tariff must be made to 
adopt the principle of rationalisation as a preliminary 
condition. The question of fav ouritism, i.e. , pr o-'' 
tecting or aiding a few selected industries among a 
host~of othe rs, can be easily solved by grantin g 
protection or State aid to an industry onl y on the 
ground of its national importance . Moireova:, under 
the scheme advocated here, almost all the importan t 
cl asses of industri es of the country will receiv e 
protection or State aid in some form or oth er. It 
must also be remembered that t he development o f 
o ne industry has a saluta ry effect upon others. 
L arge-scale industrie s, f or insta nce, h elp the rco r-i 
g anisation and modernisation of ag ricul ture , _as 
i n the case of the United States. The greatesr 
defect of Protection is, however, that it is apt to 
give rise to monopoly or to encourage the increase 
of prices. The hardship of Indian masses from^ 
increased prices, Especially of cotton goo ds, cannot 
be minimised. It must, however, be mentioned t hat 
th e consuiner is expected to derive benefit from 
g eneral prosperity , w hich protected industries a re 
s ure fo confer upon the count ry. Moreover, proteci 
' tion need not increase prices beyond what is 
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absolutely _.necessary to. enc.o_urag.e._natipnal in- 
dustries. If it does, th e State in granting protecti on 
t o an industry has th e right t o supervise its opera tion 
as regards ra tionahsation and price fixat ion. As in 
the case of publicutilities, t he supervi sio n of pr ice 
j fixation may be assigned to a s]^cially created secti on 
jof the Tariff or Public JlJt ility B oard. 
nPinaUy, the question of nationalisi ng some of the 
natur al resources and public utility services must 
also Be considered from the point of view of national 
’ economy.’ The e conomy of the State versus priva te 
ow nership is an old but still controversial quest ion.j 
The problem has, however, two aspects ; namely, 
ec onomy in production and justice in distributio n. 
The question of distributive justice is beyond the 
scope of the present inquiry. The point which 
should be kept in mind in connection with nationalis- 
ing these resources and services is whether such step 
will lead to economy and the efficiency of the nation. 
The question is a technical one and can be decided 
only by expert bodies such as the National Industrial 
Board and similar other organisations. 



CHAPTER VII 

INDUSTRIAL RECONSTRUCTION ^ 

The most important method of achieving industrial 
efficiency is, however, the reconstruction of industrial 
organisation. The ability to apply the most up-to- 
date i ndustri^ techniq ue, including both scientific 
discovery and mechanical invent ion, to productive 
processes is the greatest achievement of modern 
society, and it is the capacity of readjusting ol d 
i ndustrial systems to imdern conditi ons in -vHuch 
lies the secret of industrial success among advanced 
nations.® While i mproved heal th, regenerated 
society and benevolent government might form a 
solid background and create a favourable atmosphere, 
the industrial success of India depends largely upon 
the reconstruction of her industrial systems in th e 
l ight of modern s cience and art! 

I. Industrialisation of Production 

The fundamental principle of modem industrial 
organisation is industrialisation, of which the most 

^ First published in the Modern Review, May and June 1930. 

® The Organisation of industrial institutions has developed 
to such an extent in Western Europe and America that the 
whole society has assumed an industrial outlook* It is for 
this reason that modern society and civilisation are often called 
“ industrial 
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conspicuou s example is the factory system . The 
principal features of industrialisation are the applica- 
tion of machine ry and mechanical power t o pro duc- 
tiye processes, industrial undertakings on a large 
scale and on a corporate basis, and production to 
a distant market and much" ahead of consumption. 
There are many< ^:vanta|a% of industfiahsation, such 
as minute division of lab our and its consequent 
eciahsat ion, f ull utilisation of raw materia l and of 
.e _by-products, e fficient orgamsati on and Ml 
empTo-^ent of capi ta l, including machin ery and 
i ndustrial pl ants, ec onomy in the purchase of raw 
mater ial and in the distr ibutio n of finished product s. 
In short, the efficiency'' of modern industrialism lies 
in its economy of land, labour and capit al for 
p roduct ive pu^ioses. 

Modern ' industrialism is not without its dis- 
@vantageS5 The most obvious effect is the rise of 
industrial towns with their overcrowded slums and 
consequent vice, crime and infant mortality. But 
these defects are not inherent in the factory system. 
The death-rate and infant mortality are much highe r 
in rural Tudi^ ihan in industrial England or Germany . 
In fact, it has been found that due to better sanitary 
arrangements, the condition of health is much better 
in small cities than in rural’ districts. Another 
defect of industrialism is the r ise of capitalism an d 
i ts consequent concentration of wealth an d power 
i n the ha nds of a c omparativcl^mall minorit y. But 
the r elation between industtian.sm and capitalism i s 
histor ic and accident al r ather than c.s. setit ial and 
intrinsic. 
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in Engla nd, the dominant philosophy of the time was 
^^ssez fa^e} i ndividualism and private enterp rise 
rather t han State contro l, which had fallen into 
(^Savour under mercantihsm. Had industrialism 
appeared a century before, instead of private 
capitalism there might have been State socialism , 
which is being attempted by Russia~to-day. Motc- 
over, the distribution of wealth under the feudal 
system was not less objectionable on that ground 
than under capitalism. T he greatest defect o f 
modern industri ali sm is per haps unemployment . 
The problem is, ho we verT receiving the attention 
of modern Society. I n spite of these defec ts, the 
f actory system is the mo^ efScient method of 
p roduction which has been achieved through man 's 
gradual conquest of Nature for centuijes. 

MOW to industriaiise productive processes is| 
one of the greatest problems before India to-day.| 
Except for the question of self-government and 
universal education, no question is more important 
to India than that of industrialisation. I n fa ct,] 
fr om the point of view of nati onal .welfare, the! 
solut idn~dr~the poverty problem is tl^e suprem e 
need in India, both national ema ncipation and ma ss , 
e 3 ucat^on'being largely means to that en d. Nothing 
would^%) her more in the solution of that problem 
than inaustrialisation. India must concentrate all 
her energy for the industrialisation of her productive 
processes. 

From the point of view of industrial progress, 
industrialisation for India is not only economical, 
but it is also inevitable. T h is_ ^ an age of world 
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econom y. The f acilities for communication have 
brought all the regions of the world into one common 
market. No g eographical distance or tariff barrie r 
can keep a nation away from this international 
market. Both for industrial success and economi c 
' i ndepe ndence, India must prepare herself to wit h- 
st and world competitio n. E very day her ho me 
markets are being flooded with foreign goods and 
t he products of her arts and cra fts are bei ng replace d 
by those of the industrially advanced count ries. 
India must equip her workers, engaged in productive 
processes, including household duties, with the latest 
industrial technique, such as machinery and 
mechanical power. In fact, India owes modern 
' industrialism to her peop le. |^f. i t be a crime for a 
nation to send its untraine d and unequipped citize ns 
t o modern warf are, whi ch is more or less a temporar y 
affair, i t is a still greater crime for a nation to leav e 
Its" industrial workers unequipped and "untrained in 
an international industrial strugg le.*? 

Not only m ass-produ ction should be resorted to 
in the case ofall standard goods, but e ven specialised 
c ommodities, must be produced with ' the help of 
modern science and art. The age of cottage a nd 
small-scale industries is not ove r, but their rev ival 
a nd success depend mostly upon md^trialisation . 
Modern tools and implemen ts and even small 
machinery mu st be advantageously utilised^ and 
modem industrial technique must be introduced, 
liie economy of large-scale industries in the purchase 
of raw material and in the sale of finished products 
can also be taken advantage of by the iorfnation of 
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co-operative organisations. Moreover, with the 
generation of electric powe r from the abundant 
supply of water resources, there is a possibility of 
utilising mechanical power e ven in c o ttag es and 
workshops and thus reviving many arts and crafts 
in which India once occupied a world market. 

In reviving arts and crafts in cottages and work- 
shops, it must, however, be remembered that a 
nation, li ke an individ ual, has to find out how i t 
c an produce things of the greatest value with the 
l east expenditure of lan d, labour and capit al. Ov^g 
to the sub-tropical climat e, t he intensive physical 
l abour is not possible in India to the~Faine ext ent j 
a s in t he countries of the colder climate. Itwill, 
therelore, be more econofflicakfor InlEa to devote 
her time to those industries w hich reg iiire, rnnrq nf 
mental labour than of the physic al. Moreover, the 
natpgal resources bein g comparatively limited in 
proportion to her v ast populat ion. India should also 
put more labour per unit of the resources, that is, 
specialise in the manufac ture of commodities for 
f oreign markets as in the olden day s. In this 
connection industrial tradition must also be taken 
advantage of. wnrt-yn^u ship has become! 

the _spcial herit age of Indian artisa ns, and dthpughi 
it has losT iBlp asrH ory. it stiU remains in national' 
tr adition and can be rev ived. In ^drt^“£dtfage 
and other small-scale indu stries must be revived 
for the production of works of art and highly finished 
products, such as s hawls, je weller y, e mbroidery w ork 
and iy prY carvin g. 

As to the revival of the khaddar, or hand-woven 
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cloth from hand-spun yarn, as a cottage industry, 
it might be said to be only a palliative measure for 
solving India’s under-employment. As long as th e 
.peasant or the artisan remains without work for 
fiBout Jaalt tne year, and as long as he is given no 
/o ther" chance of utilising his enforced idleness mo re 
'profitably, whatever he can earn, so much the better 
‘ for him. At best, it is only a “ sweate d ’’ industry 
and its success has been brought about largely by 
patrio tism. But patriotism based on uneconoim c 
production cannot la st long . From the economic 
poinrof viewi^Tnhcurs a great loss, and time de- 
voted to the production of the MiaMar mi ght b e 
utilised for the productioii ol goods of mu^ 
higher value. “ ~ 


"^en 


Is industrialisation . Like a 
business undertaking and 


factory, a farm 
production must be undertaken with reference to 
market valuation. Hitherto the cultivator has 
produced mainly for home consumption and sold 
the surplus, if there were any. This very fact has 
kept agriculture in a static condition. It is only 
the stimulation of market value and of industrial 
competition that keeps farm operation, as in fact 
any other industrial process, on the move. It is 
no t to be denied that certain crops should be pr o- 
du ced for home consump tion, b ut everg cultivat or 
m ust devote himself to the production of c etl3-ip 
money crop s, w hich keep the farmer m touch '^th 
the outsMe worSl ' 

Helmportance of industrialisation has been fully 
realised not only by the capitalistic farmers of 
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America, but even the small farmers of Holland, 
Denmark and other European countries. While 
scientific methods are directly resorted to in produc- 
tion, the marketing of products is generally taken 
care of on the co-operative basis, thus realising the 
economy of large-scale production. Co-operat ive 
marketing will similarl y be of immense help to Ind ia 
in making agricultural industries more profitable . 

The most difiicult problem of Indian agriculture 
is the i ntroduc tion of modern industrial technique 
into farm operations. C onservation of soil fertUit v. 
selection of seeds and plant s, scientific breeding and 
f ee(hhg of live-stock , c ontrol of pest s and diseases, 
consondAtio n and ^argement of far ms, c ommunica- 
tion a nd marketing, and similar other aspects of 
scientific agriculture have received the attention of^ 
the recent R oyal Commission on Agricultu re, and 
there is very httle to add for -the present to its 
various suggestions and recommendations. 

The last and not the least important of the 
economic institutions is t he household, which needs 
as much industrialisation as any industry, such as 
workshop and fa rm, as far as the application of 
science and art to its function is concerned. There 
was a time when the household was not only a 
home, but also a place of occupation or voca- 
tion. AJ^ the ^ necessaries of life were produc ed 
ir j. the h^sd iold.~ With the progress of industry, 
specialisation of occupation and division of labour, 
as weU as the facilities for 'transportation, the old 
household has broken down and many of the 
occupations have been taken from the house hold 
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t o the fact ory, such as c annin g, bakin g and launder- 
ing. But there are still left many productive 
processes, especially in India, which are still to be 
done in the household. Such processes as husking 
and milli ng are still done in the crude fashion, and 
women are devoted to the work from morning to 
evening without any leisure for the development 
of intellectual aspects of life. The value of time 
may not be appreciated in a cou ntry where millio ns 
are b o rn to starve and die untimely deaths, bu t such 
a condition of things is a great detriment to the 
social and industrial progress of the country. 

2. Rationalisation of Industry 

Next to industrialisation of production, the most 
important question is that of rationalisation of 
industry. With great advance in industrial tech- 
nique and co rporate finance as well as in growth of 
international competition, the industries in each 
advanced country are reorganising themselves on a 
new basis with a view to eliminating wast age in 
productive processes. This process of industrial re- 
organisation has come to be known as rationalisa- 
tion. 

Although the process of ratipnalisation had long 
been going on, it was not until 1921 that it began 
to be intensely applied to America and still later in 
Europe. There is not yet any agreeinent'oropinion 
as to the exact definition, but the one adopted by 
the International Economic Conference in 1927 is 
“ the method of technique of organisation designed 
to secure the minimum waste of either effort or 
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material.” ^ The same Conference considered that 
the aims of rationalisation are to secure maximum 
efficiency of labour with the minimum of effort, to 
standardise patterns and designs, to avoid waste 
of material and power, and to economise distribution. 
Conceived thus, rationalisation includes management 
of business or scientific management, with which it 
is sometimes identified, conservation of resources, 
organisation of capital and administration of labour 
with a view to obtaining the highest amount of 
product with the least amount of effort. For the 
sake of convenience, rationalisation is used here in 
the sense of reconstructing only industrial organisa- 
tion, leaving out other phases for subsequent 
discussion. 

While industrialisation of production is a step 
towards rationalisation, yet the two processes are 
not necessarily the same. The one is concerned 
with the introduction of modern industrial technique 
to productive processes, the other attempts to 
eliminate waste in land, labour and capital, utilising 
industrialisation whenever it is calculated to 
eliminate wastage. 

From the national poin^ of view, the first step in 
rationalisation is the..s§Jafelis]iaient 

of industrial units with special reference to m w 
material, mechanical power, transport faa litifiTand 
n^arket adv antages. Most of the industries grow 
up with reference to these conditions, as cotton and 
jute industries in Bombay and Bengal re.spectively, 

Cf. Johnston, G. A. : “ Rationalisalion and Industrial 

Eelations,” Iniermtional Labour Review, November 1929, p. 2^, 
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but conscious and concerted eJfforts are still necessary 
for avoiding wastage. The second phase is the 
; c oncentration o f industrial establishments in cer tain 
localities, as_the jute-mills around Calcutta, leading 
t*^ the'economy of tr ansport and1narl;e'tihgr~~The 
third phase is the co-ordindVibW bt industnes which 
are more or less interdependent, as coal and iron 
and steel industries. The fourth phase is the 
kindred industries into o ne 
who le and under the same managem ent, such as 
pa£k5ig.-flLjB£at and m anufac ture of can dles and 
gelatine. The fifth phase is the c ombinati on of 
different industries of the same or allied na ture. 
This can he achieved either by the simple gentleman’s 
agreement or by cartels and trusts. 

The industry which needs immediate rationalisa- 
tion in India is the cotton-m ill. The cotton indus- 
try has always been and is stiU th e premier in - 
dustr y ^in the coun try. Re.sirles fo orl. what the 
teeming millions in India need is cotton cloth. 
In fact, c otton manufacture is next to agricultu re 
in importance and the annual value of the cot- 
ton-piece goods consumed in the country would 
amount to Rs i6q crorj s.J^ At present, this need 
is,, supplied ~lBv ha^loom s . fcareign mills and 
Indian^ mills. Of the . ^,47Q miUion varej,^ of. c ot- 
tomp iece goods consumed in thp country in 

^ In 1925-6 India imported 1,564 million yards of cotton- 
f piece goods at the value of Rs cro res. On that' b^is the 
value of 1,5^9 million yards consumed in the country and 
forming cent, of the total would amount to Rs ls 6'6 

croreSj and that of tho whole amount to Rs 169 crores, assuming 
that all the piece goods wore of the same value. See the text 
following. 
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L160 minion yards , o ver 2 ^^ per_c ent.. were pro- 
dux^ by th e hand-loo ms. i^32q r aillion yard s 
or 34 per ce nf. w^ impor ted, and 1^79° 
ya rds, or 41 per cent., werp suppl iedhy^ridran 
miKs The hand-loom indu stry for ordinary cottoiP" 
piece goods is n ot an econo mic proposition in the 
lo^ run, however necessary it be at present. Nor_ 
is it economical for India to depend upon foreign 
countries for the vital necessities of life. On the 
development of national economy, India will find 
it economical to supply her people with the cotton- 
piece goods of her mUls. On that ba sis, t here ar e 
pr ospects of increase in Indian mill production by 140 
per cent, m ore fgr th e domestic consumption alone. 

The cotton-miU industry has still another function 
to perform in the national economy of the country. 
In these days of international interdependence and 
exchange economy every country must produce 
some commodities advantageous to her national 
economy for exchange with those of others. From 
the earliest times cotton fabrics have been one of 
the most important commodities for exchange. 
Although the fine cotton and the wonderful art of 
weaving of old are lost, in the supply of raw cotton 
for the production of cloth for common use. Tndi^ 
sta nds second only to the United States, and has 
alreadv built an i nf^ ustfv which is the fifth large st 
in the world .^ She has already developed a large 

^ Report of the Indian Tariff Board on the Cotton Textile 
Industry Enquiry, 1927, Vol. 1 , pp. 238-9. 

® In 1929, India £ad 5*30 per cent, of the world *s spindles ■ 
5’34 cent, of the world's looms. — The Indian Textile ^ 
Journal, February 1930, p. 220. 
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export trade, the value being R s 7-70 crores in tw ist 
and---yam and manufactures in 1938-9.1 After 
almost continuous expansion from 1899 to 1922, the 
principal industry has begun to undergo depression. 
^What the cotton-mill industry in India — especially 
that in Bombay C ity — needs is rationalisation.® 
The Tariff Board on the Cotton Textile Industry 
Inquiry of 1926, which was appointed by Govern- 
ment to consider millowners’ application for protec- 
tion, recommended several remedial measures, such 
as increase in labour efficiency and improvement 
in internal organisation, productive processes and 
marketing facilities. But the m ost signi ficant 
s ugges tien of the Board was that the industry 
should examine the feasibility of establishing a 
separate company, of which these mills should be 
members, with a view t o arrang in g .such deta ils 
as the manufacture of lines requ ired, alloc ation of 
q uantit ies amongJiLfi-jmenabers and the_prevention 
o f imitation of marks and number s.® There is a 
unity of ;^licy amangtEe various mills at Bombay 
through the Millowners’ Association. If this sugges- 
tion is carried out, there will be in India th e begi nning 
of a system of industrial combination whi ch is called 
c artel and trust inJEurope and Amer ica. _ _ ~ 

Tmdustrial combination on the lines suggested by 
the Tariff Board is logically the next step in the 

^ The Meview of the Tmde, 1929, Calcutta, p, 151. 

® The cotton-mill industry of Bombay sustained a loss of 
Rs 11*5 crores in the past five years.— Times, lAjndon, 
14 January 1930, p. T4, 

® Vide Report of the Indian Tariff Board on Cotton Textile 
Industry Enquiry, Calcutta, 1927, pp. 166, 212* 
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development of India's cotton-mill industry. Since 
the War there has been tremendous progress both 
in industrial technique and industrial organisation 
almost all over the world. I n addition to life-lo ng 
riv alry with Lancashire, India has met Japan as h er 
great ri val even in her own d omestic m arket. In 
the_^oth o f ^ o*s~~counts and above, the c ost of 
manufactur e in Dombay mill s alone is either prac ti- 
ca liy eq^iial -to or high ei:‘~TEan the Japanese sale 
p^e.^ While the rem edial measures sug gested by 
t he Tariff Boar d will go a long way towards re- 
habilitation, th e great economy will result fro m 
i ndustrial combina tion, which alone can make it 
possible to discard old machinery and plants and 
to introduce new technique, including automatic 
machines, to specialise in certain lines of production 
by individual mills, to allocate the quantities to 
be produced by each mill and to consolidate the 
purchase of raw materials and the sale of finished 
products. ® 

Not only the Bombay cotton-miUs, but' th e entir e 
c otton-mill industry of the country needs industria l 
combinato n. One of th e cause s of depress ion in 
Bon^ay miUs is the competition of the mills loc ated 
up-country, whe re labour is cheaper and marke t is 

1 Vide Report of the Indian Tariff Board on Cotton Textile 
Industry Enquiry , Calcutta, 1927, p. 206. 

® The importance of rationalisation in India is best indicated 
by what is going on in other parts of the world. The Lancashire 
Cotton Corporation, for instance, which was formed in January 
1929, had at the end of that year 50 companies owning 5 million 
spindles, and was expected to have, by the spring of 1930, 
100 companies with 7 naillion spindles. The Statesman^ Cal- 
cutta, 9 January, 1930, p. 9. 
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i pear er. From the na tional view-point, it is not 
the q uestion of regional or provincial riva lry, but 
eco nomy in the entire cotton industry it self. The 
object of the industry should be how to supply the 
entire needs of the country for cotton manufactures, 
and e ven to send out to foreign countries a s much 
as possiBle' of her immense export of raw cotton as 
I manufactured goods. This can*TDe done only by 
[mrqbim'ng ftntirpi je source s, c apital an d efforfs T so 
/that^the member mills might be distributed through- 
b ut the^country witu a view to eco^omisiiiF * the 
pu rchase of raw mat erial, the marketing of fini shed 
prodimts, tj^ employing ^^labour and ,the 
utillsatira ofjjgechanical, power. 

Not only the c otton-mill industr y, b ut sever al 
ot her large lndugtries need rationalisation. T he jute - 
mill indust ry naturally en joys monopolistic advan- 
t^es, but at present it manufactures a little ov er 
one-half of the raw mat erial produced in the 
country.^ With the latest industrial technique 
and better organisation, it can not only improve 
the g aglity of the present products, but can also 
manufactme within the country a much largjer 
part of the raw material now exported. The depres- 
sion in the coal industr y shows the immediate 
necessity of rationalisation bo th in technique and 
in organisation. Tea, r ubber an"ii coffee are very„ 
lucrative enterprises, but there is a great scope for 
expansion and rationalisation. 

^ In 1927-8 India used in her own mills 5*7 million bales 
and ei^orted 5 million bales of raw jute* Statistical Abstract 
for British India, 1930, p. 657 ; Review of the Trade of India, 
1928-9, p. 67. 
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A word must also be said about t he effect of 
rationalisation upon labou r. Rationalisation is 
bound to cause certain temporary dislocation in 
employment and even to give rise to unemploy- 
ment. The income of the labourer in sucE~aca.se 
must be secured both by the employer and the 
State. First, if it is protected indu stry the Stat e 
has a rig ht to_ denrand_ that the discharged worker 
should find appointment in some other department 
of the same establishment or in another establish- 
ment of the same industry. Second, the industry 
undergoing rationalisation should also est^lish an 
unemployment fund for such cases . Third, there 
must be n ational unemployment insuranc e, as in 
Great Britain. 

No t only the large-scale industries but even th e 
ar ts and cra fts or. Cfitt£i§K„ihdustnes need rationalisa- 
tion. Industrialisation of the latter wili^ iTsclf 
Secome a step towards rationalisation. The alloca- 
t ion of the cotton ind ustries and bu ying oI~T 5 W 
materia l and s elling of products o n the cb^operative 
basis will not only lead to economy an d elimination 
qJwasCe^ FjFwnrffl ve'somc of them a ^"ch greate r 
c ommand over the ma rket. 

”TKereTs a still greater scope for the rationalisation 
of a mcultural inc^us tries. As in the case of cottage 
ind^tries, industrialisation of agriculture will itself 
lead to rationalisation. T he wastage of the presen t 
s ystems of agriculture hasualT:eady.beej3i_noted" This 
wastage can be eliminated and agriculture can' be 
made much more productive by the introduction 
of rationalising pj-oQesses. 
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The utilisation of wasted soil fertility or arab le 
land, su5r as c urrent fallows a nd cultivable waste, 
which together form 44 per cent, of arable la nd, is 
the first step in agficultural rationalisation. It is 
true that all of the wasted land could not be econ omi- 
ca lly brougET un der cultivation, b ut with scient ific 
agriculture a considerable part of it can be utilis ed. 
\^at is equally important is that a l a^e part_ of 
jh illv land al l along the Himalayas and the Eastern 
knd the Western Ghats, as well as in Assam and in 
jCentral India, c ould be utilised for the prod uction 
ofjea, coffee, rubb er, fruit an d flow ers. In contrast 
with general agriculture, some of these industries 
can be profitably undertaken only on a large-scale 
basis and on suitable arrangement lor preserving, 
conserving, canning and marketing.. 

I ntensification of cultivation is another important 
step in agricultural rationalisation. The most im- 
portant method of intensive agriculture is the 
production of t wo or more crops instead of on e. 
It has been shown that out o f 228 million acre s of 
l and sown with crops, only 34 million ac rcq or 
i^per cent, of the present area’bf arable land under 
cultivation is used for growing more than one crop. 
This area, being the most fertile land, must be 
devoted to the most intensive cultivation. This is 
quite possible with the help of increased irrigation 
and with the increasing use of fe rtilisers . The 
introduction of more profitable c rons, and of better 
plants and see ds, and of market, gardening, whic h 

f ' quick retur n, are among the other methods 

^rationalisation. 
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Diversification of farming is still another process 
of rationalisation. In dian ^ajgfriculture is too ste reo- 
type d. p roducing largely foodstuf fs, oil seeds .a nd 
fi^^rops. T he extension of suc h other forms of 
agriculture as poultry , horticultur e, dairying , and 
a picul ture, will not only make agriculture more pro^ 
ductive, but will help in the utilisation of the by- 
products or the half manufactured articles of the one 
industry by another. This will lead to the com- 
bination of some of the manufacturing industries, 
such as preservation, conservation, canning and 
dairying industries, with agriculture. 

The most difficult problem of rural life in India 
is the ratinp^I jsa.tionln LJdif^, villa ge syst em. Most 
of Indian villages are nothing bu t small towns w ith 
a ll the disadvantag es of t he urban life a nd yet with 
few _pf^ its advantages. What is stiU mqr g un- 
ec onomi^r is~l:hat the subdivided an d fra giiiei^ed 
f arm plots are scattered all over the fields around 
the villages, often far away from the homestead, 
with different plots of the same farm located at a 
distance from one another. The subdivision of the 
land into small plots involves a great wastage of 
arable land, the movements from homesteads to 
farm plots, and vice versa, especially in busy seasons, 
ca use a wastage of time. Moreover, i ntensive farm- 
in g such as cultivatmn of fruits and vegetables an d 
flowe rs, is not possime u i^s s tbe fa rmer Is located 
on the .farm itseE 

Tliere are two methods of solving the problem, 
namely, either by the r uralis ation of the \nllag e or: 
the consolidation o fJpro ducSb 
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iarming. The former meana the breaking finw n of 
the.vi^gge, which is possible in aU provinces except 
in the deltaic BengaTand Madras, a nd distribut ing 
c ultivators on the fa rms, i.e., joining the farm land 
and iiomestead together. There wUl be some space 
lost in buil(hng farm-houses and farm s, but i t wi ll 
be compens^ed for .b.v..th e-intensification of agr^ul- 
ture. It is, however, a ver y expensive proje ct and 
cap, scarcely be carried out. The second method 
^is co-operat ive farm ing, by combining the farms or 
m lotsmto~'on e or more common~unaertaK:inei^ t o 
b e owned ioin tl ^y all or a group of TEe c ul tivator s 
ip .the village, on ^the basis of the joint-stock cpm - 
Ip^es. B esides consol idation, Hiii wll allow 
ap plication of- im plements and e ven mac hines to 
fa rm operati ons, and buying and selli ng o n a large 
scale, thus resulting in economy. 'E ach farme r 
may keep his share value in the farmla nd. TEe 
pr inciple of ioint-ow nership is not unknown in India. 
Evefi to-day under ttie ryotajfy^ system, the land 
jis held by the villagers jointly and rent is paid in 
a lump sum. The system of co-operative or joint- 
s tock farmin g m ay be introd uced in_didejent stages, 
e.g. marl ceting, distributing and farmin g. The 
advantage of this system over the ruralisation is 
[that i t.will np,t invo lve the breaking down of the 
village life nor the high expenses of habilitation. It 
wiir'lack" some advantages of intensity, but will 
make scientific organisation possible in India. 

The principles of rationalisation should not only 
be applied to the organisation of national industries, 
such as farming, mining and manufacturing, but 
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also to the management of each individual industrial 
establishment, such as factory, shop and farm. 
This aspect of rationalisation ihigEf 6e called 
scientific management ^ in its narrow and technical 
sense. It is concerned with the utilisation of the 
practical results of other sciences, s o that empiricism 
might be replaced by exact knowledge^nj uiinessj 

The essential features of scientific management 
might be classified under two headings : namely, 
i ndustrial techniq ue and psycho-physiolo gy. The 
former consists of such aspects as planning, research, 
accountancy and standardisation, and the latter of 
such aspects as v ocational selec tion, time and moti on 
study, task-setting, r ate-maki ng, health, safety 
industrlaf "relati ons. Scientifically organised 
management is, therefore, first concerned with re- 
search and investigation so that by careful analysis 
some systems of standardisation with regard to 
machine, material and methods may be arrived at 
and by the study of time and motion the quickest 

^ Scientific management as a separate branch of industrial 
technique owes its origin to F. W, Taylor, and is sometimes 
called “ Taylorism.*' But since its first enunciation it has 
widened its scope from the management of a workshop to that 
of industry as a whole, and from that of a single industry to 
that of national industrial organisation. The term may, 
therefore, be used in three distinct senses, namely (i) obtaining 
the optimum output from human effort in American and clas- 
sical sense ; (2) organising an industrial undertaking with a 
view to increasing its profits; and (3) organising the entire 
industry of a nation with a view to eliminating waste. In 
the last sense, scientific management is the same as rational- 
isation. It is in the second sense that the term has been used 
here. Cf. Devinat, Paul, Scimiific Management in Eufope, 
Geneva, 1927, p. v, 45. 

M 
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and best way of performing certain operations may 
be established. T he selection of employees on t he 
b asis of physiological , psydio logical and edncatim ial 
te sts and their training under expert or functio nal 
fo remen and the payment according to, the .work 
act ually done are among other im portant features 
of^^tEe^^tenn As^in the case of rationalisation, 
scientific management in its technical sense has also 
for its objects the utmost use of the capital invested, 
a permanent basis for cost-counting, decrease in 
the cost of production, and increase in output. 

Starting with e ngineering worksho ps, scientific 
management has spread to Almost all kinds of 
industries, such as mining, textiles, building, metal- 
working, banking and insurance, commerce and 
agriculture. Even the public services and public 
and quasi-public industries have come more or less 
under its influence. In fact, scientific management 
can be applied to every form of business enterprise, 
however small, as well as to all organised social 
institutions, including the household. The original 
home of scientific management is the Un ited State s, 
where it has made tremendous progress, especially 
after the War, but it has now extended to almost 
all European countries, especially Germany, Franc e, 
Belgiuin and Czechoslovaki a. 

Like rationalisation, of which it is only "fEespecific 
application, the i ntroduction\of scientific mana^ e- 
ment is esse ntial ^dia, not oijly fo^^ the 61 

tional er.Qqp ni;rf but also fc j^lE^ake of il3b(jiusi^a l 
survival. Larg^cale ihdustnal e^ablishments Ske 
cotto^n-mills, jute-mills, coal-mines, iron an d steel 
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work s, and en gineering workshop s, mi ght immedi - 
ately adopt scientific management. The recent 
depression in tfie cotton-nnil industry of Bombay 
and the coal-mining industry of Jharia and Raniganj 
has been partly due to lack of scientific management 
in these estabhshments. 

The principles of scientific management should be 
e xtended to shops and farm s. How to organ ise 
bu siness , invest capital, purchase material.~s ell pro - 
ducts and k eep cost account s ar e some of the essenti al 
de ments of scientific manageme nt, and without them 
no~ business undertaking can succeed in modern 
times. Business aspects of mathematics were highly 
developed in India and they can be easily revised 
for application to modern shops and farms. Since 
by far the majority of industrial undertakings in 
India consists of farms and shops, the scientific 
management of them is essential for the sake of 
national economy. 

Nor s hould the household be ex cluded from the 
scope of scientific_management . How to make the 
most out of the existing supply of commodities was 
the principle on which was founded the science of 
economics in ancient Greece. The same principle 
underlies national and poUtical economy. How to 
arrange the articl es, including the furniture in th^ 
proper pl ace, to distribut e the work, suc h a§ co ci'king, 
sewing and l aundering in tEe proper~ti inerand to 
avoid unnecessary motions and actmtle s, are some 
of th e meth ods -of mim' mising the waste of effort s 
a n^materials in the organisation of hous ehold 
af^irs. They not only lead to the savings of indivi- 
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dual households, but to those,, of the entire nation 
of which it is composed. Sii^ce all production has 
fo r its end con sumption, econ omy in consumption 
is equaUv important as in production . Moreover, 
like charity, rationalisation or elimination of waste 
must begin at home. 

3. Development of Enterprise 

Industrialisation and rationalisation \^11 not only 
establish the existing Indian industries on a more 
solid and economic basis both for national prosperity 
and international competition, but they will also 
stimulate new industrial enterprise and create new 
industrial opportunities. T heir immediate eff ect 
m ay, however, tend to diminish the number of 
o ccup ations in cert ain industries, especially in the 

trgnpitinngrjr, ,pp>rir»fl Al rpnrgani'^atiAn , a-a aIrpaHy 

referred to. 

^ The most important effect of rationalisation w ill 
be tEe decrease in the proportion of the popu lation 
d epei^entuDon agricult ure, which is at presenF to o 
ll^ge. Civi Usation has reach ed such a stage of 
development and the requirements of modem life 
have become so fine, complex and numerous, that 
most of the m odem nations employ from one-thir d 
t o half of their actual worke rs for the producti on 
o f the basic necessities, such as foodstuffs an d raw 
materi al. But the proportion of actual workers 
employed in agriculture with respect to the total 
actual workers amounts to 73 per cent, in India as 
compared with 8 per cent, in England and Wales, 
32 per cent, in the United States, 34 per cent, in 
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Germany, and 40 per cent, in France.^ Although 
the case of England, which depends upon other 
countries for two-thirds of its annual food supply, 
is an exception, the industrial conditions in the 
other countries indicate the proportion of people 
which could be economically engaged in the modern 
state of industrial and cultural progress. T he pro- 
p ortion of agricultural p opulation in India should 
n ot exceed , tnat or Tranc e, where agriculture and 
manufactures are well balanced . Even with this 
reduced number, India will be able to produce much 
more than what she produces now. 

While the ultimate effect of agricultural rationalisa- 
tion will be the reduction of the number of workers 
now employed, for the present the tendency of 
reduction will be partly counterbalanced by the 

^ Proportion of Population in different Industries in 
VARIOUS Countries * 

, , (in millions), - . ^ 
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* Compiled and adajited Jnnuair& Statistique, France, 
1922, pp. 190-1 ; Statistical Abstract for British India, 192 S, 
pp. 37-8. 
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i ncreased activities in agricultura l production itself. 
t Xhus the utilisation of waste land, intensification of 
c ultivation, diversifica tion of farming a nd the manu - 
facture of some of the crops on t he~farm itself \^ 1 
c re^e enough new occu^tidns To' absorb 'a~part o f 
it he une mployed. 

The rat ionalisation of arts and craft s o r th e 
cottage ind ustries by the utilisation of modem 
industrial technique will, however, be followed by. 
increased facihties for industrial employment. It 
has been noted that cottag e industries have not 
become out of date and t hat they still retain the ir 
vitality. Modernisation and rationahsation vill give 
them a new hfe both in economic stabhitv an d 
c ompetitive ability against large-scale industr y, 
whether forei^ or domestic, and. n ot only sol ve 
|t he problem of under-emplovment among the arti san 
Jcl^es bi ^ Mso draw a large r mimber of the village 
ip opulation into their, scop^ . , 

Increasing facilities for industrial pccupa.tions,in 
the country will, however, result mostly .from the 
growth in number of large-scale industr ies, especially 
the industrialisation of manufacturing processes for 
mass production under the factory system. The 
essential conditions for the development of large- 
scale industries including the factory system, are 
the supply of iron and coal, raw materials, market 
facihties, efficient labour and sufficient capital. Of 
t hese the most important a re, of cours e, iron a nd 
TOal F or they are not onTy the products of lajrge 
industria l enterprises, but also ^supply machmS y 
and mfichqmcal power for other large-scale industries. 
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Th e iron-ore reserves of India are, as noted bef ore. 
surpassed only by those 'of Ameri ca ancL.Einnce. 
The iron-ores of India are not only immense in 
reserves but are among the richest in iron contents, 
having 60 per c ent, of iron as compared with 50 
per cent, or less in most of the countries. Moreover, 
the presence ol iron-ore, coal-mines, flux and fireclay 
within an average di stance of 12 ^ *=^ mile s makes it 
possible for India to become one of the greatest 
centres in the world for the manufacture of iron 
and steel.^ “ T here is little dou bt.*' says Sir Edwin 
Pascoe, Director of the Geological Survey of India, 
" t hat her vast resonrcps in i ro n-ore will one day 
g ive her an important, il imlii ominant, pla^h t he 
st eel of the wo rld." ® 

Th e fueT resources of India are not very gr eat, 
bu t the shortage of coal and oil are compensat ed 
f or by the supply of water -power, in which Ind ia 
st ands second only to the United States in pot entiali- 
t ies anmng the industrially advanced coimtri es. If 
ful ly jwelop'ed In^ will be abl e to supply’ele 'ctricity 
t o many indus tries, such as radlacays, t ramways . 
f actorie s and ev en some cottage industr ies, and thus 
s ave coal for the purpose of her iron and st^ lj 
industries. 

"As to raw mater ial s, Ind ia has a vast supply and 
is a great contributor to the world's requirements. 
In 1927-8, for instance, India produced practically 

^ Recofds of the Geological Survey of India^ Calcutta, X922, 
Vol. 2, Part II, pp. 203-12. 

* See his “ A Genewtl Survey'd lUdih's Resources/' 

Cafitah 'Pyidian Indusi^USt Trade. and^Trmspcat Supplement^ 
Calcutta, 19 December, 1939, p, 13- 
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jaU the jute, over o ne-f ifth of the cotton, about 
on^fourth of cotton s eed, o ver five.-_sixths of rape s.ee d 
'dSiHrabout one- tenth of li nseed A H aving one-thi rd 
[of the w OTl 3 ’s~cat^le. including bufiab es. a n4 one - 
seveuffi" of the worl d's sheep and goats, th e produ c- 
t ion of hides and' sM ns. o ne of the most importan t 
raw materials in modern industries, i s^also consi der- 
,.abie. in the production of some of the mineral s 
also, India holds a very high place. While she 
enjoys practical monopoly of mica ^producti on, 
the production of mangane se in 1927 amounted 
to over 35 per cent, of th^world’s t otal .^ I ndia 
s uffers potential loss by the fact that most of the 
r aw materials are exported in a raw stat e. £_For 
example, India ex port ed in 1928-9 37 million 
(400 pounds each) bale s of raw cotto n, i.e., about 
two-thirds of th e, crop s, 5 miUion bales of jute , or 
half the production, i-d million tons of seeds, 66,000 
tons of ^des_^d skins, and 681,000 tons of manga - 
nese or^ In fact, out of the 330 crores worth of 
e xports i n 1928-9, 170 crores woTth’ di' merchandi se, 
i.e. over half, con sisted of raw m a terials and a rticles 


1 1 India's Share in the Production of some of the World's 
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mainly unmanufactured^^ It has also been found 
that the same ship which carries hides and skins 
out of the country also carries the tanning ihaterials. 
Most of the ra:Br mat erials are, sent -nut only to be, 
b mught bac k as, manuf actured article s. 

l! ndia has also great facUities in marketing . Her 
owrfliome market can consume a vast amount of 
manufacture'd articles. In 1938-9, for instance, she 
imported 67 crores worth of cot ton manufactu res. 
jfi crnres wor th ol sugar. S crores worth of •vrool an d 
s ilk manufac tures'^ 8 crores w orth of provision and 
oilman' s stor es, and many other articles for which 
there exist all the raw materials for home produc- 
tion. In fact, of the l ^^i8o crores worth ol wh olly 
or partly manufactured goods, consisting of 71 per, 
cent, of her total impor ts. India could pr oduce, a 
ro^ qiderflble pa,rt a. t home.^ 

As to the supply of effirieut labour , there exists, 
however, a difference of opimon. It has been stated, 
as noted before, t hat India’s factory wo rker is oriy 
A . 0 per cent, as efficient as an English facto ry worker. 
Although me inefficiency of the Indian workeras 
compared with that of a British worker cannot be 
denied, neither the proportion of difference nor the 
basis of calculation can be accepted as representing 
the real state of things. Inthe^&istj^ace, unlike 
th e British labourer, the Indian lab ourer is not 
edft ca^e'd and trained lor lactory worlE. norli~li e 
e xpected to wdrJs m a lactorv all his life. He is 

1 Compiled from J^eview of the Trade of India in pp. 

148-9- ^ ^ * 

2 Ibid., pp* 150-3. 
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generally an i lliterate peas ant, who t akes to facto ry 
life and resorts to his former occupation whenever 


opport unity occurs. In the second place, there is 
a good deal of difference in raw material, hours of 
work, c omfort and managem ent. In Indm ^the 
co tton u sed is coarser and more hable to break, 
h ours are lon ger, te mperature' is much highe r and 
management is less effic ient! In the third” place, 
the mairi'o'b'jecf of an industrial undertaking being 
to make profits, a factory, following the economic 
law, e mploys more of the cheaper factors in prod uc- 
t ion than t he dearer on es. In fact, due to the 
c heapness , m any more extra hands are employ ed 
in In dia. Moreover, al though the s a me machi nery 
might be used in both countri es, a U latest imp rove- 
/ments are not to be found as ouicklv in India as 


ipr~ E ngland. Impro vements in Ij^and-too ls and 
implements even in handiwork also help the Enghsh 
worker to minimise the time of wo rk. 

W hatever might be the present conditi ons. Indian 
apourers are not inferio r to those oj any ot her 
c ountry in their potentia l efficiency. The most 
important source of labour supply in India is, and 
will be, the agricultural labourers and cultivators. 
As to the latter, says Dr. Voelker, of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, after an inquiry into Indian 
• agriculture^ ' ‘ At his best, the Indian ryot or 
cu ltivator is quite^ as god^ as, and in some rese cts 
th g^ superior ol, ~ Ihe average Britidi- far mer.'! ^ 
R^emxceTSTalrSic^l^eFmaHeToTEelnvestiga- 
tion carried out by the present writer under the 
^ Imperial Gazetteer of India, 1908, 3 ; 6* 
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auspices of the United States Bureau of Labour 
Statistics into the social and economic conditions 
of the East Indians on the Pacific Coast of the 
United States and Canada, which revealed the fact 
t hat in industr i al efficiency the Indian workers we re 
in no way inferi o r to the Chinese, Japanese, Mexic an, 
Ameri can and Canadian work ers A In the evidence 
befdf^the Indu^ial Commission of igib-iS, Mr. 
T. H. Tut w iher, th e General Manager of the Ta ta 
Ir on and Steel Comp myrstated that many European 
an d American artisans had been successfully repla ced 
b v ln(iian _ait isans . Where Indians have been 
suBstituted for Europeans in these works,” continues 
Mr. Tutwiller, '' the q uality of our products has not 
suffered. . . . Some of the Indians have obtamed 
very high and very responsible positions ii\ our 
work that were formerly held by covenanted 
hands.” ^ in fact, R iven the equal facilities for 
h ealth an d education, Indian labourers are capable 
of doing the same efficient work as that of th^ 
labourers ip, other industrially advanced countries. 

As far as capital i s concerned, India is, how;ever, 
in a different situation. In the face of extr eme 
p overty. I ndia could not be experT ed f o poss ess 
su fficient ca jpjtaLior rapid industrialisation, 
w ith an adequate banking sy stem, she can amass 
a considerable amount of n ecessary capital fro m 

1 See s^ya and also ik^ 

Paciiic 43-52./**" 

Indian Industfial Comntissi<jn, igi6-i8, Calcutta, 

1918, 2, p. 356 Covenanted hands refers to foreign experts 
employed under certain conditions. Mr, T, H. Tutwiller, in 
fact, attached a statement showing the increase of products 
in tonnage. 
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" ll gr own peop le. TTip. indnstry of India, is 

t he cotton-m iU. whic h is practically financ ed by 
i ndigenous capital. “ Money begets money,” and 
once in dustriali sati on sta rts ^nd foreign ” drain ” 
ceases, the re TOlTf^ an increasing supply of capi tal 
for investment ■mthin the country. Moreoyer, 
fo reign ^ capit al with adeq uate se curit y can be 
attracted from abroad for investment in India. 

iThiis there exist in India great possibilities fo r 
t he development: of lar ge-scale i ndiisS ies for m^s 
production. Improvement m existing industries, 
such as cotton and jute manufactures, especially 
cotton goods of finer counts as recommended by 
the Tarif LBoard on Cotton Te xtile_in_iQg6, will 
also lead to the creation of new industrial opportuni- 
tiS. Moreover, with the introduction of rnodern 
technique in production, there are great prospe cts 
for the improvement in forestry , fishin g, mining . 
transpo rting, bankin g and t rading industr ies, thus 
creating new inSustrial opportunities and absorbing 
.a much larger population. In indust ry, transpor t 
and trade , I ndia employed only i8 jfe cent, of the 
population in 10 21 as compared wi th 4.'^ per cent, i n 
France , United State s, and 51 

per cent.'TnTj®iahyA With the growth of lit- 
dustrialism, mere is no reason w hy India should 
not employ about one-half of h er working pop ulation 
ifi ihanufacturing. transport and trade, thus relievin g 
t he pressure upon la nd. 

^It must be admitted that although industrialisa- 
tion and rationalisation can increase productivity, 
^ See the footaote on p. 165. 
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s trengthen national industries against international 
competit ion and create new indus tria l op portuni- 
ties, they ca,nn ot altogethe r ftliminatft nni^mplnymp.nt 
a slong as the present system of pmdnntion rp.mains 
what it is. Bu t unemployment in industriali sed^ 
G reat Britain or Germany i s insignificant in 'c om- 
p arison with that in rural In dia. Mo reov er, .un- 
employm ent under Tnndft m indnstrialisrn 'IT largely i 
a question of distributio n, which is beyond the scopei 
of the present inqu iry. 

4. Conservation of Resources 

The utihsation of natural resources for human pur- 
poses is one of the essential conditions of production. 
Since these resources are limited in quantity, to 
c onserve them by preventing wastage and economi st 
ing usag e so that they may remai n a permanent 
s ource of u tility is a^question of vital importance 
to national welfare and forms one of the most im- 
portant phases of industrial efficiency. Rationalisa- 
tion of indust^ implies conservation of resources, 
but the imporltnce of the subject needs a separat e 
treatme nt. 

The m ost important natural resop.rces of a count ry 
ax e th e arable land or soil fertil ity, of which th e chi of 
elemen ts are nitrog en, potassiurn' and p hosphor ic 
a^id. Since these elemeail^^ are limited in, quantity 
and costly in price, permanejjt, agriculture depends 
upon their preservation in sufficient quantity. This 
can be done either by the addition of fresh supply 
to the soil or by bringing the potential supply into 
available form. T he general principle of conservin g 
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soil fertility i s that what is taken out must be pu t 
back in so me fori^ or other, 

A con siderable part of India’s fertility is lost b y 
e rosion and a still greater part is depleted by con- 
sta nt cropping without retu rn o f these elements 
i n the form of farmyard manure oj conrm ercial 
I f ertili sers. The c ontinuous eifport of food apd ra w 
• material ia,a heayy^dxain upon India's soil fe rtility, 
especiaUv as India is scarcely in a pos i tion~t o buy 
co mmercial fertilisers from abro ad. 'V^ile the .pur- 
chase of c ommercial fertilisers . is more or less 
impossible for^ffie* aver age Indian cu ltivator, a 
good deal can be done towards the u tilisation of 
farmyard manure. This depends altogether upon 
the possibility of finding a cheap fue l substitute for 
the farmyard manure. Among the other lines of 
work for preservation of soil fertility is t he rotatio n 
p^crops, fi xation of nitrogen .horn the ai r,^ ^vent ion 
oj ei;o sion.^i 3 . er fiUa ge and us e'of oil-crkes , b one-ash 
and similar otEer-Jertilising material. 

Next to fertility is the question of conserving 
forest resourced The principle of conserving forces 
IS 'f hat''tEe"annual cut should be replaced bv annua l 
growtE! Si nce a forest g ene rally takeT from 5 0 
t ?Too years or even more for maturit y, according 
I to the natum of tbe wood, it^ becomes evident 
[tli at only" fi)m one-fiftieth t o one^iundredtn prt he 
f orest resources of the country can be cons umed 
in any one year. TiIbfeover”conservation should 
include a fforestation of w aste land, s ubstit ution 
of the present forests by b etter ones, el immati on 
of waste from fire, and' substitution of timber" by 
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cemen t, ston e, brick and iron and steel wherever 
possible. 

One of the most complicated problems of the 
Forest Department in India is to find cheap an d 
easily j^owiL Jiarie ties of. .trees which could be used 

of e lectricity from water-power reso urces forrailways 
and factories mi ^ht release a considerable p ortio n 
of coal for dom estic us e. The encouragement of 
h orticultural industries for which younger trees" a re 
p refera ble m ay also be helpful in s upplying the 
disused tree's for f uel supp ly. At present, many old 
f rmt tree s occupy the orchard, which are neither 
good for fruit-bearing nor supply quick turnover 
of wood supply. But the most important sourc es 
of fuel supply must cpme from the rapidly-gro wn 
t rees on the waysi des and waste lan ds, and fi^l 
enco uragement must be given fo r their cultivation. 

The principle of c onserving fisE CTies’is practicah.v 
the same as that of forests. T he annual hatch must 
replace the annual cat ch. Thes ilting of the rivers 
and i ndiscriminate u se of the existing resources 
have gr eatly diminished the fresh-water fishe^ ries 
of the country. What is needed is the povision 
for spawning and maintenance of hatcheries, rearing 
of fi s h, i ncluding muss els, i n ^fhe available wat er 
re sohrces of the country. The o ccasional dredg ing 
o f ^rivers will help both navigation and fishing, 
lliese must be followed by the provision of facilities 
for transpo rting, refrigeratii^ , c uinig and~reduc mg. 
It IS the duty of every Provincial Government, 
esp ecially those having sufficient fresh-water an d . 
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marine fisheries, to establish or revive the Depart- 
ment of Fisheries with all facilities for scientific 
research both in the culture and comm e rce pf_fish. 
Moreover, the Government must encourage a nd 
a dvance money for enterpi;i se. especiall y in marin e 
figheries. 

The last, but not the least, important class of 
natural resources i* the minerals^ the conservation 
of which is also a very important question, especially 
in view of the fac t that these are hmited in quanti ty 
an d unlike plants ^d fisheries cannot be r eproduced. 
The minerals might be classified under two heading s, 
namely, those which are exhauste d in a single. use 
and tho se ’‘^ick can be used"more than onc e. 
Besides, there is a lso wat er, the supply of which is 
practically perpetual, although limited in quantity. 
The conservation consists in more economic use of 
them, el imination of wastage i n mining and extract- 
ing and in the use of substitutes whenever possibl e. 

Coal aiiSHro n ax^ the most important minerals, 
the one supplying the mechanical pow er and the 
ntber machiner y. The i ron-ore reserves in I ndia 
ar e one of the largest in the wor ld, b ut the sam e 
i s not true of co al. That s unhg ht rmg'ht one ‘‘Say 
be i||i1ised as energy source is quite po ssibfe, but 
for the present is beyond the control of human 
power. The possibility of u tilising water for generat- 
ing electricity an d power i s a great ^utionj af the 
problem o f India's fuel sho ftageT 
The lndian Ocean, the meridian sun, the monsoon 
and the Himalaya Mountains keep the water r e- 
sources of India in complete annual circulation from 
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t he ocean to the moun tains. This circulation is 
not, however, evenly distributed throughout the 
year nor throughout the country. The annual rain- 
fall, for example, varies from 460 inches at Cherra- 
punji to 3 inches in Upper Sind, and the wet season 
of almost daily rainfall is followed by the dry season 
without any precipitation. T he conservat ion of 
w ater consists in its distributi^ throughout t he 
y ear and in conveying it to those regions whe re it 
is most ne eded. 

Th e usage of water might be classified under four 
categories, namely, domestic nee ds, navigation , 
i rrigatio n and mechanical po wer. The problem of 
supplying sufficient pure water for domestic usage 
can be solved by building tube-weUs and large tanks. 
The latter might be utilised for i rrigation and al so 
for fishe ries. The question of navigation becomes 
important for a twofold reason : in the first place, 
the w ater transport is much cheaper than railw ay 
tran sport : and in the second place. nSWgatTon is 
also helpful to irrig ation. It has been pointed out 
by several writers that the Government sacrific ed 
waterways for r ailwa ys m Incfia. It is worth while 
considering the question in all its aspects, and the 
appointment by the Government of Bengal of a 
p ermanent Waterway Board is a step in the right 
direction. The more important question is th at o f 
irriga tion. T he value of irrigation to agricult ure 
was realised even in ancient India and provision 
was made for the elaborate irrigation system, which 
has gradually fallen into disuse. In the meantime, 
irrigation has been introduced and partly revived 

.N. 
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by present British Government, b ut t he area 
irrigated does not yet amount to more than~ one - 
f ifth of the total area sown A The irrigation pro- 
jects under construction will no doubt add several 
million acres more to the irrigated area. But 
India- Jieeds a. more rapid progress in irrigati ohT 
The last, but not least, i mportant question is th at 
of generating electrici ty from Ipdia.’s vast wa ter- 
power resou rces. Several Rejects are already under 
construction. T he ];-^ilwav line from Bombay to 
P oona has already been e lectrified. Wh^ is need ed 
is bold project of developing all the water-pow er 
resources of the country f or na vigation , i rrigation 
and electrifica tion. It must be remembered that 
!all these ar e investmen ts.'^ 

5. Organisation of Capital 
We have seen that t he insuf F|ripnt gnpply of 
fc apital is one of the most fund am ental causes of 
I nma’s~ low productiv ity. How to increase the 
margin of savings, to mobilise them for productive 
purposes and to make the best use of the capital 
goods are, therefore, some of the problems involved in 
increasing productive power or industrial efficiency. 

I The ultimate sources of all capi ta l are the saving s 
' or t he nurgin of production over consumpt ion. The 
problem is how economy can be effected and wasta ge 
avoided in consumption so that there may be a 
decided increase in the savings. The most ^po rt ant 
ca use of wasteful consumption jp India is the 
p ompous and extravagant cerempp ies, such as 
^ VHe 
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marriages an d funerals. They not only , 995! th e 
s avings of many years, but often lead a man to 
sp end the^earnings of several years ahe ad, ■^us 
incurring extortionate d ebts from which many ca n 
ne ver get out in their life times. The secon d im-i 
portant cause of wasteful consumption is drinhing ./ 
The extent of drinking in the country is indicated 
by the fact that in 1927-8, Rs iq c rpres or_over 
one-fifth of the total proAuncial revenue depen ded 
uj)on the excise, the proportion rising to ai pe r 
cent. in~ Ma dras and a6 per cent, in Bih ar and 
Orissa.^ That the actual expenditure bv the peop le! 
on drink amounts to several times more can b ej 
ea sily assum ed. 

To show the folly and ruinous effect of these 
wasteful consumptions is the first step towards 
increasing the desire for savings, T he crusade 
against the drink ev il by Mahatma Gandhi and 
others is a progressive move. Agitation again st 
marriage dowry and pompous ceremony wiU also 
have salutary results. In its positive aspects, in-, 
creased savings can be accumulated by the cultiva-< 
tion of forethought and thrift, which can be socially 
acquired by India, where “ tfigh- thinki ng and pl^ 
luojjg” has been the ideal of life. 

The most imnorija nt motive force in saving is, 
however, t he security of investme nt. Nothing gives 
better opportunity for this purpose tha n the banking 
a nd insurance instituti ons. Moreover, tfie y als o 
' mobilise the social savings into national capit al. 
The banking institutions in India might be classified 


1 Vide Statistical Abstract for British India^ 19^0, pp. 125 r 204. 
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under four head ings, namely, i ndigenous ban ks, 
p ostal savings bank s, g eneral banks including in - 
d ustrial a nd mor tgage banks, and co-operativ e 
tanks. Northing is known about the exlent a nd 
d ^osits of t£e indigenous ba nks. T he gene ral 
banks in India are represented by the Imperial 
Bank, Indian joint-stock banks and exchange 
banks with head offices located outside of India. 
iTT ip. investmen ts and de p o sits in Indian banks a re 
[ very insignifica nt, asuacitfid-hfifore. Insurance com- 
pahies are also important instru mentalit ies for 
encouraging and mobilising captal. But they have 
made very little headway in India, t he total paid-up 
co ital of 7 6 compan ies _ amo unting to only 2 -i 
cr pres i n~ 

These'"B'anks are quite inadequate to meet the 
industrial demands of such a great country as India, 
and one of t he great es t drawbacks to the deve lop- 
ment of m oder n Jnd mtne sllTt^^ lacK of _adfiq.uate 
banMng facilities. Indian banking and finance* 
bemg controlled b^ British banking "a^^^^ce,’ 
witETKeaH offices m' !!Enffa iia 71 iave~liad sc 9 .rcely 
any scope for_d-e^roi>^P-t. Modern banla^ has 
no t been brough t within the e asy rea^..o|. the 
peoplejior has anytKiig "Been done to restore their 
c onfiden ce in those banks which have been available 
to them. It is no wonder that a considerable par t 
of India's savin gs lies idle or in vested in gold Sa d 
silvS!! Ev en' the insurance comnanies have not 
’BSi n” endowed with enoqgli .security. The result 
is t^afabout crores of India’s savings B.ay e been 
* SiaHsUml AhsWact for^BtiHsh India* P* 593^ 
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iiw ested in fo reign in suran ce pompaniesT The 

Banking In quiry started recently has not been 
begun too soon. It is hoped that I ndian banking 
will be raised to the same level of efficiency both 
as regards savings and investment as those of other 
industrially advanced countries. 

The direct me^s of mobi lising social s ayi ngs for 
industrial purposes is the industrial. ep] l : ei^rise itself, 
whether undertaken by an individual or a corpora- 
tion. While nothing is known as_.to p rivate invest- 
ment, the paid ^^u£_capital of var ious jomt-stock 
companie s reg istered _in_In^a_ amo unted only to 
267 crores in iqay-S . What is of more importance 
is that most of the social_s ayin g 5 , whic^findjheir 
wa y automatically into produptiye processes in the 
fo hh of capital g oods, such as tools, i mfi e men ts. 
njaxhihery, and plants, are far behind those in other, 
in dustrialLv a dvl.nc^ cqun'teies,_as indicate d by the? 
meagr eness of l arge -scaJe_industries. 

Gro yemmeiit ■ can also hefp~" much _in_attrac;dng 
soci al savings for industrial inves tment in both' 
pr iyate and pubhc enterpri ses. This is es;^cially 
true in India, where priyate imtiatiye Jia_s_not_jyet 
fo und full scope of deve lopment and aU the in- 
dustnal activities of national importance have been 
so l ong controlled by foreigners. There«.re several 
Acts by which Government has been entrusted to 
make ad vances for industrial p urposes, such as the 
I ^d Improvement Loan Act of 1883, the Agricul- 
6 ^ts Loan Act of 1884, and the recent Cbtta^ 
InSustnes Aid Act in the provinces of MadraFaSd 
^ Cl TfiB Welfare, Calcutta, »6 October, 1929, p, 155. , 
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Bihar and Orissa. But the activities of the Govern- 
ment in this respect are quite inadequate to national 
needs. 

The lac!^ of sufficient capital in the count ry 
naturally raises 'the,.question whether Ind ia sho uld 
wilcdme’fOTeign _capitaL But whether India likes 
iFor not, f oreign ca pital to the extent of abou t ;^6oo 
mil li nn or Rs 8 oo crores has already been invested 
in the country. Due to jpolirical su^u^tion, this 
capital h^s often. .been invested at a greSTHis- 
advantage’to the c ountry. But India does not 
ej^ect" te ‘pe-always in this helpless condition, and, 
in fact, she is already on the way to self-government 
or Dominion status. Ifjhe needs furt her capit al 
it is her problem to determiner'll 'what condition 
she will inv ite oi accept it. 

' As to the nee d of foreign capital in Indi a, there 
cannot be two ' opinio ns. India must be .rapidly 
industrialised if she wants to solve the proW m'of 
extreme poverty, meet world competition and pre- 
serve her industrial independence. In fact, t here 
is no time for her to pass thr ough t he slow deg ree 
o fTndustrial evol ution : she nee ds~m3ustrral revo lu- 
tira as far as she c an adj ust h er social conditi ons 
t^ modem indust rialism. ~WEa.t she needs is the 
" lumping over " several stages; t!to is possible 
only ^rtth the help of foreign capital. 

There are two wavs in which fo reig n cap ital 
ca n be brought into the country! In the case of 
l oan cS taTthe main question is that of Jiisuaie 
intfy ftrt . India is undergoing rapid political 
development and there is scarcely an y -hopa^th at 
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i n this transitory period t he rate of interest wi ll 
bejb’w. As far as investmen t is concerned, the 
problem is muc h more complic ated. Foreign invest- 
r aent has often drained away high profi ts, e mpToy ed 
fo reign officials in the superior posit ion and secu red 
tH e^mono^Iistic c ont rol of nat ion sd in du strie s to 
th e~(jetriment of thejyowth of indigenous enterpr ise. 
Th ese evils can be, however, mu ch mi tigated, if^ot 
a lto^ther elimin ated, especially u nder S waraj, by 
requiring foreign companies 'to~ in corporate in I ndiaJ 
and to have an ad^~uat'^ proportion of Indian' 
directorate and technical staff; as suggested b’efore.' 

Thfe l^t, but not the least, important question 
of the most efficient administration of the capital 
resources of the country is the most economi c 
u tilisation of its capital go ods. *TEIs resolves itself 
into three problem^^ namely (i) the substitution of 
older tools, implements, machinery, hvestock and 
other capital goods by the new ones whenever 
economical; (2) introduction of tools, implements 
and machinery and other capital goods wherever 
there are none and whenever it can be done economi- 
cally ; and (3) making the fullest use of the existingj 
tools, implements, machinery, livestock and othen 
capital goods. 

The most important way of dealing with these 
questions is the e^tablidunent of a gricultural ex- 
p erimental station^ 'iiLn( r~ehgih e eTing w orksh ops. 
These stations and workshops, in conjunction with 
various Departments of Apiculture and Industries, 
should be specially charged with the i mprovement s 
nf livesto ck, farm implements, tools arid rnachines 
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fo£_cottage industries and household works suitable 
to local conditions. E ncouragement to inventio n, 
pa tents and copyrig hts is one of* tfie means" of 
introducing new and more efficient tools, implements 
and machinery as well as other industrial technique 
into industrial processes. 


One of the most important means of mak i n g the 
best use of the ca pital go ods, especi ally expensi vi 
m a"(3m ieiy, is 'the us e of the shift system . Two shifts 
of eig ht, even nine, ho urs a day ha ve been tried 
with ad vantage in_manv coun tries, and th ree shif ts 
o f seven hours a day are now being tried in Russ ia. 
Tqrlif' resources and v ast 

ma n-power c an iU afford not to take advantage of 
at^ast the two-shift system. It might not be very 
convenient for the city of [^qmbay on account of 
the scarcity of space, but other_cities are not so 
unf9ituiiate].y..sit.uated. The difficulty of employing 
jw ^en an d cjiiMrfln -at-ih^hC^n ' be^ by 

ma Mng th em work only .in, the early ho urs of the 
|(£y7~ Notffing could "be more convenient for tropical 
countries than that of working very early in the 


moming.r Other difficulties can be similarly well 
avoided. 


6. Administration of Labour 

The last and by far the most importan t 
qu estion m achieving industrial efficiency is T he 

*■ In the Imperial Valley of Southern California, where the 
temperature rises as high as the author found that the 

lil ndugtyii fa rmers, wb.o are settled there, beRxii work at 3 a.m, 
a.m. aiidjx)iamerLC0 wotk again Jate m thQ 
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organ isa tion _of_huinaa .resources.ior,. productive 
puiposes. Although the improveraerit o f ra ce and 
health and the re organisa tion o f soci al and poHtica]/ 
institutions ar e the essential con ditions, the_in 4 
du stnaTef&ci enc v of a nation depe nds, in it s fin al « 
analysis, upon i ts abihty to transform human en ergy ^ 
int ^ productive pQ.wer. Labour being the active 
agent in productive processes, industrial efficiency 
really means the scie ntific o rganisation of. jnan- 
power with a view to obtaining the maximum 
piroduction with the minimum effort. Industrial- 
research, technic al educ ation, indus^iahsHion ^of 
production, ratio nalisa tion of industry, d evelopm ent 
o f enterpri se, co nservaU on o Treso urces and organisa- 
tion of capital are nothm^ut the different a spects 
of~ad]usfing labour for ces to productive p ro cesses . 
Smce under tKe"mo 3 'em system of production an 
increasingly large numbe r of industrial population 
d epends~~upon ' wage-work or labo ur, a word must 
be said on administration of labour, which presents 
a problem of great importance to every industrially 
advanced country. 

The development of l arge-scale industrie s has 
given rise to various problems in relation to workin g 
a nd living condit ions and to industrial relations. 
llie'cauiesoFseveral comphcated problems are the 
use of machinery and mechanical power , e mploy - 
ment of large numbers ot people in a certa in-tmie 
a nd pi ace, the use of 'materi^ of often jmknQa m 
origi n, Tninute division of labou r and consequently 
pr ofit able employment of cheap labpur pf -yom en 
a nd’cEiIc iren. tr ansportatiQn.j xLffiQ.rkgm frQiiLihe 
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place o| birth and residence to the place of work, 
often of a long distance, the necessity of living 
nearer to the pla ce of wor k and the consequent 
c ongestion and crowdin g, pr oduction . -much a.hf iad 
of consui nptio n and f or dist^t m arket, and t rad e 
d epression , the rise of trade unionism, and of self- 
consciousness orTthe p art of w orkers and increaang 
conflict between employers and employees. The 
most importantof thQse problems are those in 
relation to recruitmen t, safety, healt h, hours , women , 
children, disputes, wa ges, hou sing and unemplo y-' 
ment. 

The^obflgationpf the State to the..Ia bour questi on 
rises fr om a threefol d reaso n ; first, protection of 
the w age-work ers, who neither singly nor often’even 
in 'combination can make a fair bargain with large 
business concerns as to the conditions of work and 
similar matters; second, expert an d s peciaUsed 
servi ce in the case of accidents an d ^sen ses, which 
ITofteirBeyond tKe“p6wer"of both employers and 
employees ; and third, preserving the general we l- 
fare of Society as a who le^, wliiich both employers 
and employees are apt to forget. Among such 
problems must be included child and woqian labo ur 
and industrial p eace. For the solution of these 
problems almost aU countries have developed Labou r 
oj^SociaLisgislation. 

Social legislation in India might be said to have 
begun as early as 1835 when Indians were sent out 
to the Colonies as" 135 orentured workers. This was 
followed by plantation le^sktion in 1863, factory 
legislation in 1881, and mining legislation in 1901, 
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Since then all Labour legislation has been greatly 
amended and amplified. With the establishment of 
the I nte rnational Labo ur OrganisAtjon in 19IQ, social 
legislation has made rapid progress in India, as in 
fact in several other countries. Most important of 
these new Labo ur Ac ts are those relating to compen- 
sation and trade unionism. 

The most serious defect s of the e xisting social legj s- 
lation are narrowness 61 scope and lack of uniformity. 
In the first place, the application of the Labour law 
is r es tri cted only to a limited number of wor kers 
even in organised industries ; for instance, transport 
woiiESs'iio noETcome under any existing Labour 
law.^ In the second place, there is no uniform 
Labour la w for all classes of workers even In the 
same industry. Plantation labour is, for example, 
employed under different laws in Madras and Assam. 
There is a similar la ck of unifo rmity between the 
Lp.bour laa LQlJBrilia£jErovinces and tha!’of"fncSan 
States. Even the first Factory Act ojfi88i avoided 
the defect of sectionalism ^nd^royilicialism by 
making it univer^I^’alT'throughout British India. 
Since the Govermnent of India Act of 1919 things 
have become worse by the assignment of the welfare 
legislation to the discretion of the Provinces. Thus 
the (j-ntton mills o f Bo mb ay have to pay maternity 
benefit, w MLe t hoseTn the y^tidJEroiHi^_.are 
qmie free from 'any su^ provision, although they 
com^'e" mlE "each'^ Sg- *he tMrd place, the 

^ Since tlie writing of this treatise, a Railway Amendment 
Act has been passed reflating hours of work and granting 
weekly holidays on Indian railways. 
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social fegisla don in , Inj^aJs_stiU_b^ most of the 
industrially advanced countries in progressive 
measures, such as the minimum wage, sickness 
insurance, and employment bureaux. 

! What is iieecM in India is a un^n? i^d miiyersal 
Labour legislation for all India, irLcludmg,both Bri tish 
Provincesjand In^an Stat es a like, and for all 
industriesof at 'fe ast sin mlg'^racter. tJnlesrthere* 
leyi ediQ;arii-betwee'^ Indian States ahcTE^iih 
jProyinces and^yen between one Provi nce _and 
(another, the i^ustries_j)f_one locality "cannot be 
disc^mate(^agmhst3ic^ SudTan Act . 

can be passed only by one central Government, 
and the application may be left to the Provincial 
Governments or Indian States according to the 
local conditions but subject to o,ng central authority. 
It is fully realised that such legislation is not an 
easy task, es pecially as far as Indian States a re 
concer ned. But the nex t constitutional reform is 
expected^ to^^^^XS^Son. Wheth^ the 'next 
ccnistTtiitldnlEould be unitary or federal, the residual 
power must be_assig^d~lbnE fi^ 
me nt a-s far as La Sour legislation is fpnrern pti, 
espm^^ ToFBnriiK' provinces.'^ Nothing could be’i 
m ore lik ^fl' ^tKe iiSroCTess of sofiaf' iegisra tion 
t han th e policy oT^cSonalism and pr ovinciali smi' 
whic h is bo un d"b b"fesult in discripimTil;io n_an d in\ 
retardation. The HesT*exa,mpie of such a condition 
is presented by the United States, w here th e Labo ur 
laws are different in differehTStat es and ^e federal 
Crovemme nt h ^~poFeven the power of' p'as sirig^e 
Child Labour law without inffi n^g up on th e right 
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of .tjie,. States. In India provision should be made 
in the new constitution so that such dif&culties 
might be avoided. The_ Government should, intro- 
duce progr^sive measures into Labour l^slation. 
The International Labour Conference may give a 
lead. on this point. 

One of the most important problems of modern 
industrialism is that of I|nnsinp- - The standard of 
housing in a poor country like India has always 
been very low as far as comfort and aesthetics are 
conceinecl.' ^ut modem industrialism with central- 
ised industries and congest ed accommodation has 
made it also insanitary and " 'uiihealtKy. The 
problem of housingTs, however"" 'hiore'complex than 
it appears to be. Inasmuch as the industry is a 
benefit to Society, it is Society, or more strictly the 
^at e. wfei^^is responsible for improving the con- 
ditions oflrEe "outside the fac'torjT or the place of 

work. Moreover, com pulsion upo n employers tof 

accommodate employees mav not only be detri- 
mentALla. Ihfi. ..groMh^ of ^industry , birt _its _effect 
migh t-.be ..deleterious upon the employees__tlmm- 
selves. When the labourer has to work in the 
employer’s plant and to live in the employer's house, 
from which he cannot very well move at will, he 
is lia ble, to become nothing but a se rf, as tmder the 
feudal syst em. T he best sol ution of the prob lem 
is to build industrM towns, ei&er on t he co -opera- 
tive basis or at the puKEc expenseTi ^ar thel ndus- 
^al cen tres, where the workers can dwell with their 
jfairdli^ on pa3nnent of an economic re nt. There 
are, however, industries such as mining and planta- 
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tion, especially seasonal i ndustri es, where emplo yers 
■will h^e to make provision Rmp ln ypp s and 

! housing in such ca-ses must be reg arded as a _part 
I of the indust rial enterprise, and the regulation of 
■ housing condit ions must be a^part of SQCiallegisiatiDn 
as far as sanitation, decency and com fort are 
concerned. 

Another vexed problem is that of the minimu m 
wage. The main object of industrial activities of 
a nation is to impro ve the mat erial condit ion and 
general welfare~oT the people as indicated by high 
stan dard of living. Of all the civili sed co untries of 
t£e world, the stand ard of livmg^ is the lowest in 
India. The effecF of the low standard of life upon 
national yita hfy and social process has already 
been discussed. It mus’t be at once realised that 
the number of workers in organised industries is 
only a small fraction of the total workers living 
upon wages and is still smaller than the total 
population of the country. It is not possible to 
increase the wages of one class at a level much 
higher than the rest, nor is jt possible to increase 
ithe w ages or i ncome of the. large I haiontYjoFtTxe 
[population without increasing the productive power 
^•of_ thF country. There is thus a vicious circle. 
Tfie problem of higher wagers isstill a very vital , o ne, 
and a solution must be found by th e State. 

The best wav to approach the problem is the 
est3l ) lis };Lmen.t ,by . the Govern men t of a Minimum 
Wage Bo ard, the duty of which wlirBFFo”esTunate 
a mimmum wage for each province or a section of 
a province if necessary. The effect of such estiniate 
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will be jDeneficial. It will not only set a standard 
which will be a basis of bai2;aming foi^the-workers, 
but will focus the attention of the public on the 
necessity of increasingjational divid end. both by 
incEeasing natio nal prod uctio n anjLdecreasing. social 
population. Not the least important is t]^,_duty 
of tlm_Stete to see that this minimum standard is 
given eflect to by all the important industries, such 
as tea, jute, co tton and coal. Moreover, the GQy,ejn-| 
ment itseh must introduce the standard pf minimum' 
w age for its own empl oyees. Nothing shows more 
clearly the unsoundness of the whole economic 
organisation of Indian Society than the existence 
of starv ation wages, which do not 'excee 3 ”ihore 
than a few rupees a month ^ on t he on e hand, and 
the luxuriona.saJ aries amo untin g to seyerallliftasandi 
a mon th on other. Nobody would suggest that 

there should not be any gradation in the wage- 
scale, but such a disparity in national income can 
exist only in a country where th ere are a few maste rs, 
and t he re st, and by far the majority, are nothing 
b lit slaves . The rea djust ment of the salary on the i 
bz ^is of India’s national incoine ^has been Ipngl 
overd ue. ~ 

The most difficult problem before the country is, 
however, that of unemploymen t, which is only a 
part of general un der-em ployment and to which 
has been ascribed**thel^~oi at least one-third of 

■ nmn iix u ' M iip M i 

the nation's man-power. Among the c an$^ ^ 

^ According to tlie Census of xg2t, out of 682,019 railway 
employees, 411,176, or over 60 per cent., were getting a salary 
* of less than Rs 20 a month. See Report i, p. a. 
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ge neral must be mentioned the 

following : (i) the growth o f Tpopulation at a rate 
faster than the available farmland and the con- 
sequent decrease in the size of the farm ; (2) decli ne 
of arts and cra fts in the face of foreign competition ; 
(S) disap£^ra nce of most o f the subsidiaryjnd ustri es 
winch found their places in the household of both 
the farmer and the artisan ; (4) lack of capital as 
a result of the growing poverty' bF’the^people ; 
(5) absence of modem science^d art, including 
ind^sbrnr^cEmquej^mmensurate'-mth the growth 
of population in India and with .the industrial 
progress of the world ; and (6) fail ure to m odern ise 
t he productiv e system in wMch the rising generations 
of_th£. edi}cated__classes could find an honourable 
career and-£arn_ a, decent livelihood. 

The problem of under-employmmt_can be solv ed 
’ only by creatm ff~~fnore~rndukri a i opportuniti es or 
de velopment of industri al enterp rise, as noted before. 
The first and f^emost method of developing the 
national industnes of India is to place them on. such 
sound eco nom ic Jba ses by i ndust rialisation and 
rationalisation that they can coinpete_ with_tlmse 
of other nations. The immediate effect of 
raHonalisation on employment has been already 
discussed. Secondly, tt ^e industri es need multi- 
plication and d iversificatm n, tor whicli, as we have 
obser^rtHerrare also ample opportunities in India. 


Both industrialisation anSTafibnalisatira will als o 
o fier to the e du cated younger generation opportun i- 
t ies for an indiistrial- career and gainTuI occupati on 
and thus solve one of the most acute problems of 
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unemplo5rment in the country. Moreover, it is only 
through the c ontinu al utUi^tioji^rjL^cigiltific and 
t^hnical educ_atiQn of enterprisingj^oung generations 
for industrial purposes that the pr oductive jmcesses 
of the country can^beLknptahr^Q^sLoLthe q^e^ 
trial ^a^pn^ of th e wor ld. L^tly, there must be 
created subsidiaryjndustries in which both artisans 
and cultivators can be occupied in the off-season. 
Here comes the economy of the Khadd er. and nobody 
has done more for rebuilding the subsidiary industry 
of India than Mahatma ,G3,ndhi and the Alhindia 
Spinners’ Association. UflSJ^awjmic-^p^cts of the 
Khadder have already been referred to. But what- 
ever might be its ultimate end, for the present no 
other industry has shown itself to be more practical 
and economical. 

The last, but by no means the least, important 
aspect of social legislation is socia l insur^anc e. With 
the g rowth o f the s ense of re sponsibility on the one 
hand and the c onceptio n of social soli^rity_on the 
other, Society has realised the importan ce of devis ing 
means of di strib.'a.ting the risks 'anO osses of a few 
a mong ma ny. Accidgfits, si ckne ss, in-^^lidity, pre- 
i nature de ath, old age and unemployment_are some 
of the common risks, especially in the case of work- 
people, wEoie only asset is, in most cases, the ability 
to labour, and anything interfering with this ability 
may deprive him of his incom e, thus causing distr ess 
n ot only to hi mseirbut~aIso to his depei^ents. 
The under-emplojment of most onhe working 
classelTthe decadence of private char ity, and the 
breakd own of"TEe^ ld joint-fatnilv system have 
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brought before the public more and more the 
importance of introducing some kind of social 
insurance into India. The first step has been taken 
in this direction by the enactment of the Wprkrnen's 
Comp_ensation-Act. The scope of that Act is, how- 
ever, very much limited. It ought to be widened 
and include other phases of risks than mere accidents 
and disease. 



CHAPTER VIII 

SCHEME AND CONCLUSION 

In the foregoing chapters, different methods of 
achieving industrial efficiency have been discussed 
and various projects for giving effect to them 
suggested. Some of the projects, if carried out, 
would involve great expenditure. A word must, 
therefore, be said as to the financial aspects of these 
projects. 


I. Financial Aspects 

It must be pointed out first of all that, besides 
the primary duty of preserving peace and order, 
thejjipst ir^ortant function of a ll m odern States 
is the improvement ofJ^Sfh, education and^the 
e co^mic cond ItioiLof the people. Any expenditure 
is*T ustifiable on that gro uiiil.alone. But what is 
jtnore to the point is that such expe^iture is an 
investmen t for the wealth and welfare of l^e^eopTe, 
and no country is at present in a greater need for 
such investment than India. 

The first source of financing these projects will 
be derived from the economy of nationalising the 
Government. The I ndianisation of'~O ie"Services, 
bo tlT cl^l and niilita^ 7v^ result in ^eat econ(^y. 
In'“i' 92 ^C'Torinstance, T;Eelii®aiy Spenditiue 
amounted to 56 crores, of which 43 crores were spent 
' 195 o* 
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for what is called the effective army.^ Now, it is 
an admitted fact that the cost per capita for British 
soldiers, of whom there were in India 6o.oo o out of 
a total of 277,35 6, i.e., a little over one-fourth, i s six 
times as Inuch as that of jjidlan - solde rs. 7Ee 
re pl^ment of the British soldiers alone mU be a 
s avine^ of ab out 25 crores a year. A great saving 
wiU also take place from the Indiandsation of the 
C ivil Se rvice. By Indianisation India will also be 
saved from sending money to England for pensions 
and milita ry trai ning. The extent of these expenses 
can be-understood by the fact that in 1928-9 the 
amount of pensio ns.paid to r etired civil auH Tndi' tar y 
officers in England amounted to Rs 4-9 crores.* 
Moreover, Indianisation will also lo wer tL.e sc aled 
salaries oLth fi., higher , Isdianjijacers, which arTat 
present too high and beyond India’s capacity to 
pay. Speaking roughly, the Indianisation of the 
Semces_MUJ>g_ai^V^ ^ of someltL mIxQies a vear. 

The greatest national savings to India will occiir, 
however, from t he extension of her indu strial enter- 
prise, espe cially in manufacturing indiSEr ies. The 
production 'of food and clothing other basic 
needs within the country, which' a large and agricul- 
tural country cannot afford to buy from outside, 
would be a great economy. Both cotton fabric s and 
suga r, for instance, which togethercost tier *'E!s*5i 

^ Statistical^ Abstract for British India, 193O;, p. 145. 

® During the year ending 31 March, 1929, the amount paid 
in Great Britain in respect of pensions totalled 083,958 in 
the case of 4,363 military, naval an^ Jtadte JWedical Service 
ofi&cers and £1,617,719 in the case “of 3,136 Indian Civil Service 
oncers. See Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 8 
Novemhsri 1929. 
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crores in 1928-9, coi dd be produced in th e^j;^.untry, 
India conld siniilarl^rproduce manyother articles, 
such as salt, soap, glass and glassA^es, and tobacco. 
Granting thafThdia’s imports in machineryTlmpIe- 
ments and other goods for manufacturing purposes, 
as well as for meeting the demand of higher cultural 
life, would increase ; out of Rs 180 crores now spent 
for the imported manuf^tured articles, India coiild, 
s ave"aITeaitT ^^'i a year. , 

There will be a similarly laf^'iT not larger income, 
if a considerable number of the articles now exported 
as raw materials might be sent out as manhfibtufed 
or partly manufactured commodities. In 1928-9, 
for instance, the value of 60,200 tons of the raw, 
and of 23,500 tons of the tanned, hides and skins 
exported amounted respectively to 9-4 crores and 
9*3 crores.^ If all the hides and slrir^wer e expo rted 
a s tanned goodsV I ndia coulcTde n^ 16*3 cror es mor e 
income. Ind ia pos sesses aU ~ 3 ie Tanm^ mater ials 
as noted beforeTand^Ee’^ com- 

paratively simple one as indicated by the fact that 
over one-fourth of the hides and skins exported 
were tanned commodities. Moreover, there is all 
the possibility of turning a large part of the tanned 
hides and skins into still more highly manufactured 
articles. The same is true of several other articles, 
such as ^tton , jute, oiTseefis and manjsranese. In 
fact, the value of "tEe'raw commodities exported and 
valued at Rs 170 crores in 1 928-9 would have 
amounted t o atleasl twice as much, if a considerable 
part of them had been sent ouTas manufactured 

^ Review of the Trade of India in ig28-~g, pp. 99-100. 
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goods, and even deducting the cost of production, 
hndia could have gained at le ast aiioHier iob~t:rnrRs 

The development o f banking, insurance and similar 
industries, which are now'^in the infant stage of 
development, would also add to the augmentation 
of social capital and national dividend. It is thus 
seen that the nationalisation of the Government and 
the extension and development of her industries by 
industrialisation, rationalisation and protection, 
would at least bring India about Rs 250 crores a 
year foyTEe inauguration 'o!r~!Ee “sSbemes~Ior 
industrial development and industrial efficiency. 
Once the industries are enlarged and profits are 
increased, there will be more investment for further 
development. 

2. Board of Efficiency 

The most important question in achieving in- 
dustrial efficiency is, however, how to_create a new 
national consciousness as to its necessitvand to dev ^e 
means for its realisa tion. There exist in the country 
several classes of organisations, such as research 
institutes, experimental stations, employers’ associa- 
tions, trade unions and welfare societies, which are 
striving in their own spheres of ac tivity for social 
and industrial welfare^ But' as far asThe industrial 
efficiency of the nation as a whole is concerned, these 
organisations are quite inadequate to cope with the 
task, and at best their efforts are only indirect and 
secondary and the effects of their endeavours are, 
therefore, insignificant. What India needs is a 
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national organisation to mobilise aU the social, 
political and industrial forces of the country so that 
she might be industrially efficient to utilise, to the 
fullest extent, all her natural, human and capital 
resources for the wealth and welfare of her people. 
For the lack of a better name, such an organisation 
might be called the National Board of Industrial 
Efficiency, or, in short. Board of Efficiency. 

The most important f uncfion"^ th^ ^oard will 
be the creation of a new social consciousness and 
development of a ne w national po licy fo r achieving 
industrial efficiency. Although the ultimate object 
of the Board will be to make India prosperous, its 
immediate and p rimary object will be to make India 
i ndustrially , effi cie nt, i.e., to develop her productive 
capacity. This object will be realised mostly 
through research and education. 

The most important work of the Board wiU, of 
course, be research into the m ethods of achieving 
i ndustrial efficiency. The chief items of research 
will be the following : first, a g eneral survey of 
i ipprovemen t in industria l tech nique, includingjjoth 
m achinery ang '' di^anisat lbn,ln various industrially 
advanced countries, and of the possibility of their 
application to India ; second, a general study of the 
i iffiustrial organisation of the Q oui:fi:ry_in_1;he_ light 
of modein i^science and art, including discoveries and 
inventions, and the formulation of a general pro- 
gramme for achieving efficiency ; third, a critica l 
st udy of t he n ation al industries, such as agg^jinte, 
f orestr y, fi^mg . mining , manuf acture (includingjuts 
and crafts), tr anspo rt, banking and commerce, as 
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con^ared with si milar industrie s in var ious advanced 
countries and of th^ me thods of their improvement ; 
fourth, a detailed stud ^ of a few ;^pical industrial 
establish ^fflfinta in each industry, such as cotton- 
miUs, c oal-mi nes, tea-gardens and farms, as com- 
pared with similar establishments' ’ih^the most 
advanced countries, and of the methods of their 
betterment ; fifth, a critical analys is of_ the causes of 
the pr esent wastage i n natur al, h uma n and capital 
resoiirces and of^ remediaL. meas ures ; sixth, ~ i 
study i n the improvement of social, p olitic al and 
indusfrlarTi^Iutians the^ growtli^Qi industrial 

efficiency. . 

The second important task of the_ Board will be 
education . Inasmuch as education will be the only 
means dt the disposal of the Board for carrying out 
its object, it must be comprehensively and effectively 
organised. . main purpose of the education al 

work will be the propagation .. of its 

r esearch among the general pub lic as well as among 
tfL0se~~3.irectly concerned in the restilts obtained. 
This will deal with both general^ a^^SchnicaJ 
aspects. Efforts must also be made to approach 
t£ose who are especially in a position to give effect 
to the proposed remedial meas ures. 

The research work will be carried out by a bod y 
of sciejitig ts and expe ds to be ein^yeH^^^^V^^^^^ 
Board. The work must necessarily be ^y ided into 
section s either according to the science involved, 
such as chenpiistry and botany, or according^to^he 
industr y "concern ed, such as agriculture and 
f acluf e r lEachsection must oufimelfs own scEime. 
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The first ^t^ept of the research organisation must 
be to coUa toate with other re search institutions in 
the counJry^an3 consphdate and jH hseTReir resul ts. 
The most important work of the Board will, how- 
ever, be to undertake many new fines of research 
hitherto untouched by the existing institutio ns in 
Inc!i^T5neoTTELe mostlmpoHanFfinisd^ 
of the Board will be to send students to study abroad 
some de^ite andsp^Iaf suBjecFsoTeil^ 
or technical nature. The Board must have also its 
organs for giving publicity to the results_pf its 
research. 

That the WQi;’k of ,r_Annnf bp. rf^le.g^^ted 

t o__any other existing organisation is evident from 
t he nature of the work jt is callerLupnn to undprf^ke. 
Some of the most important institutions, the work 
of which is more or less similar to that of the Board, 
are the newly created A mcultural Research Coun cil 
and the F orest Research fnsli iute and similar other 
agricultural’ and industrial research organisations. 
There is, however, some essential difference between 
the objects of these institutions and that of the 
Board. In the first place, the former are concerned 
with finding some scientific truth or technical in- 
formation in relation to a particular industry, while 
the latter intends to incorporate this truth or in- 
formation into productive capacity of the people. 
In some respects this work of the Board may be 
only supplementary. In the second place, the work 
of these institutions relates only to special aspects 
of industry and is, therefore, more or less analytical, 
while the main object of the Board will be to 
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co-ordinate all the elements of industrial efficiency 
w ith national charart er. and is, therefore, more ’or 
less synthetical. In the third place, the number 
and the scope of the existing institutions for in- 
dustrial research are at present very much limited 
in India. On e of the objects of the Board will b e 
to start new research institutions and to enlarge th e 
scope of the existing on es. 

The Hoard mu st be a_ semi-pubhc organisation. 

This will help it to have the "co-operation oi all the 
p ublic and semi-pubhc institutions for resear ch and 
p ropaganda on the one hand and to remain in - 
d ependent of Government control and interferenc e 
on the other hand . (T he ind epen dence of the !^ard 
^ absolutely necessary jf ii: is to enjoy full publi c 
ttpnfidence in the impartiality and scientific natu re 
6f its wo rk. 'S 

The work of the Bo ard will be guided by a natio nal 
o rganisa tion, wfiicjh. might be called the Nationa l 
Council of Industrial EfRciency and which should 
consist of til^ree classes of namely : 

^t, all industrid^Jatacast s, such as agriculture , 
fmes^, 'inmi^, mam^a^tare (inc luding "art™" an d 
fr^itsj, transport, banking and commerce ; second,' 
nationalOTganisad^S^^imgori^^er^he scope of 
wmch directly or indirectly includes work leading 
to national industrial efficiency, such as trade 
umons, welfar^orcamsations, r^gdiad^agocia|imis, 
ana econonucassociatons ; 
third, -wgllJjggjra^ddistin^isJie^^^^ 'and 
admini.strators. *!riie Natidhai council win ' mf^t 
twice a year in an executive capacity to outl i ne 
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is supported by Government. IbeanDpintmentjpf 

maj /__be ^SQjaegiiat 
costly, but if the quali^oTtlie work is maintained 
afa very high level and opportunities are offered 
for research work, nien of science may b e attracted 
to the Bn atd Jrom^’^S^irif^'oI!!S^^mc''"r^arc^ 
|fld from tEilovfi oL E onour an.d..priyileje7(^ se iwing 
tl^ j:ountry Jn t! ^ir J iighest cranky. ' 


3. Concluding Remarks 


India is one of the largest countries of the world. 
She has v ariegLatad j ^ysical feat ures. Hivp.rfij>. rlipatir 
condit ipns. lo ne coasj; li nes, large river systems and 
vast naturaf resour ces. She is ihhabite(i by the 
races of people who once made great contribution to 
the world’s science and philosophy and who still 
possess great intellectual abilities. In this land of 
great potential wealth lives one-sixth of the human 
race in abject poverty and degradation. The funda- 
mental cause of this condition is the industrial 
inefficiency of the people, which has been brought 
about by a variety of factors, such as physical 
environment, social maladjustment, political sub- 
jugation, and industrial backwardness. 

One of the greatest problems before India to-day 
is that of her industrial inefficiency, which causes 
her to lose over two-thirds of her natural, human 
and capital resources. A country in which by far 
the largest majority of the people lives constantly 
on the verge of starvation and in which, for lack 
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in most of the Western countries, could not think 
of any moral and intellectual progress of her people 
without elevating their material condition. In any 
scheme of national development, India must have 
as one of the foremost objects the achievement of 
industrial e^f&ciency, which alone can solve the 
problem of her poverty. 

India needs industrial efficiency even to maintain/ 


i f ^elS^nS^^Tfuf al^ ,J s safe f ro m financ ial 

p^Srati onT^ oJ^nu^xp^^ and' ^en”poffl! feal 

control by in^E^n'a'ny advan^^^ countnes"^S^ ut 
having organised syste ms in the ^ht 

oTmMernsa^ce and art and having equipped herl 
people with the industrial technique of the latest 
discovery and invention. 

Industrial efficiency has still another important 
function to perform in India. Inasmuch as in- 
dustrial activities occupy the most active period of 
man's life and the best part of his wakeful day, they 
must offer opportunities for moral and intellectual 
development along with material gain. The social 
and political backwardness of India is to a large 
extent due to the primitive character of her 
industries. India must organise her productive 
systems in such a way as will call forth, and give 
facility for, the develop ment of, t he moral andr 

inteUecW faculti^ 'of p^o|)]|g?^ 

“Tiie achievement of industrial efl&ciency is, how- 
ever, by no means an easy tas k. It requires the 
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mobilisation of^the^^^sica l, intellectual and moral 

an S^^^voSon^^bL t he entire intelligentsia. India, 
therefore, calls upon to' ^^sophers and morali sts, 



pj^eurs to upbuild her n ational healt h, to regenerate 


her social jj'fe. to ^tain her political autonomy, to 
develop her national economy, to reconstruct her 
industrial system and thus to achieve industrial 
efficiency. It is through industrial efficiency alone 
that India can fully utilise her immense resources 
of land, labour and capital for the wealth and welfare 
of her people and lay the material foundation for 
their moral and intellectual progress. 
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